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MESSRS. METHUEN'S 


LIS 


NEW NOVELS. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 


_By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the “‘Grosvenor,”’ etc. 3 vols. [Ready. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘ The Plan of Campaign,’ etc. 3 vols. [October 20. 
URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Barinc-GouLp, 
Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘* Urith.” '"— 77mes. 

‘Mr. Baring-Gould has been able to create a strong interest, and to maintain it 
at a high pitch. Th rere iS ort haps, no more careful or vigorous delineator of rough 
archaic types; and ** Uri contains some of its author's beat w rk j in this respect. 
Its strength and effectiv eness are undeniable.’ Athe N@eUM. 


THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Motesworrn, Author of 
* The Cuckoo Clock,’ etc. With Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. by L. B. Watrorn, 
Author of ‘Mr. Smith.’ With Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 
Extra crown S8vo, 6s. 

ELSA: A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Careful and accurate study of German, Italian, French, and English character. 

A bright and cleverly told story. We strongly recommend this eminently readable 

fiction.’— Daily Telegraph. 

‘ Picturesque and interesting. As good a tale as we have read for some time.’— 

Spectator. 

JACK’S FATHER. ByW. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ 
etc. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

‘It may be doubted whether any of his novels are so perfect in the sense of being 
absolutely flawless as are two or three of these stories. —Academy. 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MeEApr, Author of ‘A Girl of the 
People,’ etc. Illustrated by EVERARD HopkINs. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Tale of a Country 
Town. By L. T. MEADE, Awhor of ‘Scamp and I,’ ‘A Girl of 
the People,’ etc. With Illustrations by EVERARD HOPKINS. 
Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and 
their Traditions. Twenty-one Chapters by Members of the 
Colleges. Edited by ANDkEW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 
8vo, 18s. 

‘Whether the reader apy proaches 0k as a patrioti mounber »f a college, as 
an artiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundations, it will 
amply reward his attention.’-— 77 
LYRA HEROICA: A Book of Verse for Boys. 

Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Nearly Ready. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRATIL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
By W. CLARK RussELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘‘ Gros- 
venor.”’’ With ee by F. BRANGWYN.  8vo, I5s. 

‘Collingwood has at last found an excellent vafes sacer a Mr. Clark Russell, 
than whom no living g writer is better fitte d to tell the brave deeds of Nelson's friend 
and fellow-worker. Tho: »se who believe that there is no |} etter reading than the lives 





of those who h ave fou and bled and die i for thes r country will be glad that there 
has ¥ length ay peare d a really adequate biography of such a true Englishman as 
Lord Colling wood.’— t-Jacobin. 


THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: Discourses 
on Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CUNNING HAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, C ambridge, Professor of Economics 


at King’s Colleg e. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Among the subjects treated are Marriage and Population, Socialism, P ositivism, 


Education, Ci | Obed ie 


BRAND. A Dawes = He NRIK IBsEN. Translated by WILLIAM 
Witson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY. by F. S. Grancer, M.A. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Suarp. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
ee BL. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
xon. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MUTUAL THRIFT: An hag aa into oe Working 
of Friendly Socicties. By J. F. Witkrnson, M.. 

TRADE UNIONISM— ower AND OLD. By G. 
HoweELt, M.P. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An soguiey into the 
Industrial Cor ons of the Poor. By J. A. Hopson, M.A. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. 
By G. J. HoLyoAKE, 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, half-vellum, ros. 6d. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Danie.t, M.A. 
[ Ready. 


METHUEN & CO., 13 BURY STREET, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
New and Forthcoming Works, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 181: THE INCARNA. 
TION OF THE SON OF GOD. By Cuarves Gore, M.A., Principal of 
Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of ‘ Lux Mundi.’ 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-1878. Extracts from 


Home Letters written while Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. By the 
MARCHIONESS OF DuFFeERIN. Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


JASMIN: BARBER, POET, PHILANTHROPIST. By 


SAMUEL SMives, LL.D., Author of the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ etc. Post 8vo. 


WINTER JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDISTAN ; 


with a Summer in the Upper*Karun Region, and a Visit to the Rayah Nesto- 
rians. By Mrs. Bishop (Isase_La Birp). Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols 
crown 8vo. — 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY: The Origin and 
History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with special reference 


to those contained in the Hymn-books of English-speaking Countries. By 
Rev. Joun Jutian, M.A. (1609 pp.) Medium 8vo. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A NewNovel. By Mrs. Woops, 


Author of ‘A Village Tragedy,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Impressions of Western 
Men and Manners, as contained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara and Yashiri. 


Edited by Commander HastinGs BERKELEY, R.N. Post 8vo. 


EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR POWERS. | Translated and 
Condensed from the French of M. Berthelot. By Colonel J. P. CunpiLti, 
R.A., HM. Inspector of Explosives, and C. Napier Hake, Inspector of 
Explosives in Victoria. Illustrations. 8vo. 


HANDBOOK OF GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY. = Sculpture, 


Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-cottas, Architecture, Mural Paintings, etc. By 
A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE PSALTER OF 1539: A Landmark of English Litera- 


ture. Comprising the Text, in Black Letter Type. Edited, with Notes, by 
Joun Earce, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Square 8vo. 


BEGUN IN JEST. A New Novel. By Mrs. NewMan, 


Author of ‘ Her Will and Her Way,’ etc. 3 vols. crown 8vo 


THE COMBAT WITH SUFFERING. By Major E. 


GAMBIER Parry. Fcap. 8v 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE 
EQUATOR. By Evwarp Wuymper, F.R.G.S. With 4 Maps and 140 
Oniginal Illustrations Medium 8vo, 21s. net. Uniform with ‘Scrambles 
amongst the Alps.’ eel 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX TO TRAVELS 
AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. Illustrated 
with Figures of new Genera and Species. With Preface By Epwarp 
Wuymper. With 60 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. net. 


HOW TO USE THE ANEROID BAROMETER, |! 


EpwaARD Wuymper. With Tables. Medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


wa 


LUX MUNDI. Cheaper Edition. A Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 


Gore, M.A. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Aeady. 
EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. A History derived 
entirely from the Monuments. By HEIN H Brucscu-Brey. New Edition, 


Condensed and thoroughly Revised, by M. Broprick. With Maps. 8vo. 
STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT-CATCHING. A 
Manual for Schools. By H. C. Barktey, Author of ‘My Boyhood,’ etc. 


ost ovo. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE: Researches into the Development 
of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art, and Science. By k pwarp 
Bb. Tyior, F.R.S., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: A Handbook for Travellers in 


India, in One Volume. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE: A Handbook for Travellers in 
eee Third Edition (1891). Revised and for the n t part Re-written. By 

. H. CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. peel With 1s ane . Post 8vo, 15s. net. 
[ANeady. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER N. SOMERVILLE, D.D. In 


Scotland, India, America, Australasia, Europe, etc. 1813-1889. By GrorGE 
Smitru, LL.D. Popular Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo, 6s. |Aeady. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 
Domestic. By WiLrrep J. Crirps, C.B. Fourth Revised Edition. Ilustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, 21s. [Xeady. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S YOUNG BEGINNER’S LATIN 
COURSE—PART III. Easy Exercises on the Latin Syntax, with the Prin- 
cipal Rules of Syntax, Questions, Vocabularies, and an English-Latin Dictionary 
to the Exercises. 16mo, 2s. 

This work is the third and last of a short series intended for the use of Young 

Beginners in Latin. Ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CASSELL & CO.S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE.—' THE LITTLE MINISTER,’ 4 / 42 
BARRIE, + will be published Next Week, in Three Volumes. 


Price 31s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
Consisting of Works by the best English, American, and Continental authors’ 
published at a UNirorM Price of 7s. 6d. net, instead of in the usual three-volume 
form. The First Volumes issued in this Series will be: 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. By STANLEY J. 
Weyman, Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf 
THE FAITH DOCTOR. By ineanio EGGLESTON. 
DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. By Mavukus Joxas, Author of 
‘Timar’s Two Worlds.’ 
* * Other important Volumes in this Series will be shortly announced. 


‘ 
THE SHorRT Story’ LIBRARY. 
The growing desire for Short Stories which is so striking a feature in the pub lic 
taste of to-day hz as ink luced Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY to issue a Se ries of Original 


Works by Popular English and American Authors. The First Books of this Series 

will be: 

FOURTEEN TO ONE, Ete. By ELizABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Author of ‘ The Gates Ajar,’ ‘ The Silent Partner,’ etc. 6s. 

NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. By Q, Author of ‘Dead Man’s 
Rock,’ etc. 5s. 


A SINGER'S WIFE. By Fanny N. D. MURFREE. 55. 
ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. A Series of Stories by FRANK 
t. Srock TON, Q, and other Writers. 5s. 
OTTO THE KNIGHT, Etc. By OcTAvE THANET. 55. 
THE POET'S AUDIENCE, AND DELILAH. By Ciara 
SAVILE CLARKE, 
CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 
TREASURE ISLAND’ SERIES. 


KING SOLOMON'S MINES. By H. RiIpER HAGGARD. 


Illustrate« 25 
‘ KIDNAPPED: By ROBERT Louis STEVENSON, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By RoBERT LovuIs STEVENSON. With 


Twenty-five Illustratio 38. 6d 
THE SPLENDID ‘SPU By Q. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
THE MASTAE OF BALLANTRAE. By RoBerT Louis 


NSON Illustrated. 3s. 6d 
THE BLACK A ARROW. A Tale of the.:Two Roses. 
y BERT UIs St llustrated. - 6 


A Copy of Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY'S Catalogue of New and Forthcoming 
Volumes for the Season 1891-92 will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, LONDON, PARIS and MELBOURNE. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 358. 


ConrTED 





I. SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Il. A MOORLAND PARISH. 
HI. THE WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS OF ENGLAND. 
IV. THE WRITINGS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
V. MAJOR CLARKE ON FORTIFICATION. 
VI. AUSTRIA IN 1848-49 
VII. THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
VIII. THE AFFAIRS OF CHINA. 
IX. GERMANY AND VON MOLTKE. 
X. THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE QUEEN. 
* * GENERAL — X TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. From Vol. 141— 
Vol. 170 inclus (January 1875—October 1889.) ‘two Numbers. 8vo. 12s. 


Lonnon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NOTICE. 
The 


Anti-Jacobin, 
A Teckly Review. 


the ANTI-JACOBIN wd/ 





On the 31st of thts month (October 
be enlarged by an addition to the number of its pages. Bot. 
as a Review of Affairs and as a Literary Journal, its scope 
will be widened, measures will be taken to make it yet 
more interesting and authoritative; it will be ‘got up’ 
more carefully and be printed on finer paper; and the 
price of it will be raised to that of all similar publications— 
namely, SIXPENCE. 

The present Subscribers to the paper will continue to 
vréceive tt without additional charge till the term of thetr 


subscription runs out. 


Office : 8 Duke Street, Adelphi. 
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DUTCH BULBS. 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON'S 
GUINEA PACKACE OF 1015 CHOICE HARDY BULBS, 


For Spring Gardening, contains the following :— 















Hya inths, distinct colors. so Persian Ranunculu 
so Tulips, single ear 40 | 1 Ranur us 
so |] »s, double. 24 Gi: us. 
»s Tulips, single late so Snow ps, single 
Narcissus, Polyanthus 50 Spanish Iris 
30 Narcissus, incomparable. 24 Scilla Hya es 
4 Narcissus, — “US. 24 9 illa Si berl 2ecOx). 
24 Aner nones, dout 4 4 Lilium Uinbe n. 
so Anemones, sin 16 Erar nthi is Hyer nalis (Winter 
4 Crocus, in 4 distinct col A ite). 
Half this quantity for 1s. en 
THE GUINEA PACKAGE idoor Cultivation contains 336 Choice and 





Selected Bu for 72 Pots an iG asses. 

The above Packages, wl eng are delivered entirely FREE in London and Edin- 
burgh, may be had from our Agents, Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 3 Cross LANE, 
“ nN, E -C. , on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 
of our other Collections of Bulbs, and particulars as to FREE 








For details “17 4 
DE LIVE RY , see our Catalogue for 1891 (104 pages, in sh), which will be sent 
4 st Free < on application to our ine, or to ourselves direct at OVERVEEN, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Bonwen, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


lren’s bordered .. 1/3) Hemstitche 
Tales re ae -- & Lad 


nts’... ; sf ol Gane so 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


doz. 
in 


Fish Ni oe 2/11 pe doz. Dinner Napkins, la oths, 2 
yards squ 11; 24 yards by 3 yar is, 5/11 each Kite! Mee e Cloths, 1 iid each, 
Str g Huckal ack Touch, 4/6 per di prey seca w Cases fr 24 each. 
Monog ams, Crests, Coats of Arms, ss iale¢ c., woven é lerec 

Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3 6 ~* arose Gents’ 4-fold, ) per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from SIT. Ma less Shirts, bent st ona ity, Lon 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measur 
2/ extra). 

(By Special Appointments to the Qu n and the Empress ead rick of Germany.) 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO."5 NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


OWELL’S COLLECTED WRITINGS. 


D WRITINGS OF JAMES 


R RUSSEL 


d = 
THE ‘COL LECTE 


RUSSELL JW ELL. Complete in 10 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
7, 1.-1V.—L ITERARY ESSAYS. 
Vol. y. —POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
1. VIL—LITERARY AND POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 
Vols. IL. -X.—POETICAL WORKS. 


DUBLI tN EVENING MAIL.—‘The volumes are beautifully printed, and 
should form the standard edition of Mr. Lowell’s works.’ 
BY MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
SAINTS AND SINNERS. A New and Original 


mo: ama of Middle-Class Li ife in Five Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, Author 
‘The Dancing Girl,’ ‘The Middleman,’ ‘ Judah,’ and ‘ Wealth.’ Fcap. 8vo, 


<ieth, 38. 6d. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

THE WITC H OF PRAGUE. By F. 
CRAWFORD. 3 vol s. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

ACADEMY.—'‘Is so remarkable a book as to be certain of as wide a popularity 

as any of its predecessors. It is a romance of singular daring and power, .. . 

written with a power which shows a growing, and not a waning, maturity of talent.’ 


‘ NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 

LIFE’'S HANDICAP: Being Stories of Mine Own 
People. By Rupvyarp KipiinG, Author of ‘The Light that Failed,’ ‘ Plain 
Tales from the Hills.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

BLACK AND WHITE.—‘“ Life’s Handicap” contains much of the best work 
hitherto accomplished by the author, and taken as a whole is a complete advance 
upon its predecessors.’ 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS. 

A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. By ROLF BOLDRE- 


woop. Crown 1 


MARION 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ANTI-JACOBIN.—‘ Thoroughly well worth reading. . A clever book, 
admirably written. . . . Brisk in incident, truthful and life-like in character.’ 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY 


AND FRIENDS. Edited by Sipney Cotvin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ May be accepted as the standard edition of the corre- 
spondence.’ 
LEEDS MERCUR Y.—‘A thoroughly paasiapeied edition.’ 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.’ 


BALLADEN AND ROMANZEN. Being a Selec- 
tion of the best German Balladsand Romances. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. A. BucHHEIM, Ph.D., etc. With Steel Portrait of Uhland. 18m 
cloth, 4s. 6d. { Just +R ead 

* * Uniform with mr Buchheim's well-kni un Sel ‘ection of G erman Lyri gr - 
lished in the same series under the title‘ Deutsche Lyrik. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF 
SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS. 

THE TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, 

OTHER STORIES. By J. H. SHortHovse 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Just Ready. 


MR. J. H 


Crown 


LUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
John Raglesant : A Romance. By the Same. 
Sir Percival. A Story of the Past and Present. By the Same. 
aay amend Schoolmaster Mark: A Spiritual Romance, 
the same 
The Countess Eve. 
MAJOR F. R. WINGATE, R.A. 


MAHDIISM AND THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 


complete. By 


By Major F. R. WinGate, R.A., 
Wit h 10 


Events in the Sudan to the Present Time. 
D.S.O., Assistant Adjutant-General for Intelligence, Egyptian Army. 
Maps and numerous Plans. 8vo, 30s. net. (Ready. 
*,* Compiled from official sources, and likely to be regarded as the jinal 
account of the campargn which ended in the death of General Gordon. The 
Jullest possible details are nant as to the fall of Khartoum. 
AMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
THE 


COMPLE TE POETICAL WORKS OF 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With Portrait, and Introduction by THomas 

HuGHEs. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 

Uniform with the one-volume editions of the Poems of Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Matthew Arnold. 

SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


HORE SABBATIC/E. 


The Saturday Review. By Sir James Fitzjames STEPHEN, Bart. 
PROFESSOR S. H. BUTCHER. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS 


3y S. H. Butcuer, M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
DR. CARL SCHUCHHARDT. 
“7 . rari ==arre y ~ATC 
SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: An Archzo- 
logical and Historical Study. By Dr. Cart ScHucnuHarnT, Director of the 
Kestner Museum in Hanover. Translated from the German by EuGENIE 
SELLERS. With an Appendix on the Recent Discoveries at Hassarlik by Dr. 
SCHLIEMANN and Dr. DorpreLp, and an Introduction by WALTER Lear, 
Litt.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 18s. net. 

*.* A popular but strictly accurate account of the whole series of Dr. 
mann's Excavations and their results. It is believed that the book wi 
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NOTES 

Mr. ParNnect was buried in Dublin on Sunday amid a 
very striking and quite orderly demonstration of popular 
mourning, which has given certain pressmen (obviously 
his fellow-countrymen) oceasion for much monstrous fine 
writing. The Anti-Parnellites had the discretion to keep 
out of the way: for, to do them justice, they have little 
liking for broken bones when the bones are their own. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more edifying than the spectacle 
of your Anti-Parnellite going about, as he thinks, in fear 
of his life. He whimpers in the press; he runs to the 
Constabulary for protection ; he protests that for his 
part, now that Mr. Parnell is gone, he is all for re- 
conciliation with the Parnellites (which the Gladstonians 
will please to note). The Parnellites, however, are not 
to be so easily appeased ; and the reunion which it was 
not unnatural to anticipate seems further off than ever. 
For Mr. Harrington and his friends have been shrewd 
enough to see that in the popular explosion of grief and 
indignation at Mr. Parnell’s death they have a valuable 
means for putting the screw on the faction which, as 
they do not scruple to say, ‘murdered’ him; and they 
have accordingly issued a manifesto reiterating the point 
Mr. Parnell never ceased to emphasise: the necessity of 
the Nationalist party being absolutely independent, and 
holding the scale between Tory and Gladstonite. Who 
are to be the candidates for Cork and Kilkenny does not 
yet appear. But we do sincerely trust that the Unionists, 
in Cork at any rate, really mean to fight this time. The 
return of a Unionist, or even the polling of a heavy 
Unionist vote, would make an incalculable impression on 
the English and Scots constituencies ; and if Mr. Parnell’s 
widow elect to publish her husband’s papers, as it is hoped 
and feared she will, there might be such an upheaval of 
the public (not the Noncontormist) conscience as has not 
been experienced this many a year. \li to our advantage, 


of course. 


Tue bve-elections have turned out well enough. In 
North-East Manchester Sir James Fergusson has retained 
his seat by a somewhat diminished majority, beating an 
extremely strong local candidate in Mr. Scott. Before the 
end of next session we should like to see a short measure 
passed repealing the statute which makes such vexatious 
and unnecessary contests possible. In Bute, Mr. Graham 
Murray, the new Scots Solicitor-General, has defeated a 
Gladstonian candidate of the most offensive kind—the 
hopeless, feather-headed, amateur politician kind, that is 
most frequently supplied, by some strange chance, to Scots 
constituencies. Professor Jebb has been returned for 
Cambridge University in Mr. Raikes’s room; and not even 
Gladstonian malignity has found a syllable to utter against 
the choice of so distinguished a scholar. Meantime an 


admirable Unionist candidate has been selected to fight 
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what has just ceased to be Lord Lymington’s constitu- 
ency, and nothing but gross apathy or horrible mismanage- 
ment should be able to throw away the seat. In the 
Strand division Mr. Smith will very probably be succeeded 
by his son ; and it is doubtful if the Radicals will think it 
worth their while to fight a perfectly hopeless battle. All 
which facts render Mr. Gladstone’s little exercises in the 
rule-of-three absolutely futile. An entirely new scheme 
of figures must be prepared. But it will probably save the 
venerable statesman some little trouble if he defer the final 
adjustment of his tables till after the general election: 
when he will be able to prove without the least fear of 


contradiction how large a majority he ought to have had. 


Tue flow of oratory has been copious and _ persistent 
this week. The West of Scotland, indeed, bids fair to be 
submerged, for scarce has Sir William Harcourt left the 
groves of Kelvin ere my Lord Spencer arrives to take his 
place. At Lesmahagow on Tuesday the ex-Viceroy made one 
of his dreary, shamefaced speeches, the only gem of price 
being the opinion that a man should not have a vote in a 
county merely because he holds property in it. If Lord 
Spencer can imagine a better qualification, we cannot. 
Mr. Chamberlain addressed a political meeting at Llany- 
byther in Wales, and wrestled with one or two interrupters 
in his usual masterful way. He pointed out that all the 
measures comprised in his programme on his last visit to the 
Principality had been carried out by the present Govern- 
ment, and professed his preference for ‘measures’ to ‘men.’ 
Perhaps his most effective point was his statement of the 
case for the Irish Protestants (other than Episcopalians), 
who have never ceased to appeal—and have always ap- 
pealed in vain—to the English Dissenters to stand by 
them. He also employed to excellent purpose the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the proposition that we should give 
the Irish majority whatever it asks, Finally, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, at Stockton-on-Tees, followed up the very 
useful line of argument he adopted in his last public 
speech, and insisted that the Gladstonian razors were 
made to sell, not to shave: that Gladstonian promises 


were only made to catch votes and to be broken. 


Ir is the fashion amongst a certain superfine order to 
sneer at ‘party speeches, but that delivered by Mr. Stan- 
hope on Monday evening at Sutton-on-Sea is exactly what 
is required to rouse lethargic electors. And, we take it, 
that is one end of political oratory. After a graceful 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Smith, the Secretary for 
War exhibited the ridiculous side of the Home Rule policy, 
and then, having roused in his audience a lively discon- 
tent with Radicalism, he showed what the Government had 
done : in remitting taxation, in adding new territory to the 
Empire, and in improving the material condition of the 
agricultural labourer. Finally, he demonstrated how the 
evils of sweating and sub-contracting have been attacked 
in his own department. In some instances the officials 
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have compelled the work let out to be done in factories 
under proper supervision, and, so far as the War Office 
is concerned, the sweater is a non-existent factor in the 
London district. 





Tue telegrams from the Balkan States have not lately 
been satisfactory. It is understood that the recent refusal 
of Turkey to permit the circulation in Bulgaria of coins 
stamped with the image of Prince Ferdinand was purely 
formal, since (as is well known) the Porte cannot and 
would not seek to interfere in such purely domestic 
matters. Under similar circumstances years ago neither 
Servia nor Roumania heeded such protests. Of more im- 
portance is the combination of able politicians, hitherto 
patriotic, against M. Stambouloff. M. Tontcheff{the Minis- 
ter of Justice, has resigned, ostensibly because he could 
not get satisfaction for an assault committed upon certain 
magistrates of Philippopolis at the instigation of the Pre- 
mier’s ‘minions.’ But his resignation treads upon the 


heels of M. Stransky’s: and M. Stoiloff, although a chief 


amongst the Nationalists, will not come to the help of the 
Minister. Moreover, of his own accord, Prince Ferdinand 
has written to M. Tontcheff a very gentlemanly and discreet 
letter, regretting the loss of his services. If the construc- 
tion put upon this epistle at Vienna be correct, then the 
Prince must something sympathise with the statesmen who 
find their own (personal or patriotic) projects damped by 


his determination. This is the way of the young ruler: 


but Prince Ferdinand ought to know that, not himself 


but Stambouloff rules Bulgaria, and that without Stam- 
bouloff his suzerain would be not the Sultan but the Czar. 





Meanwhile the Foreign Minister—a man of parts—and 
the Premier continue to carry on the government of the 
country quietly enough; and with Stambouloff is ‘the great 


heart of the people.’ 


Tue other Prince Ferdinand, him of Hohenzollern, is 
not yet content to assure the peace of his uncle’s kingdom. 
The assumption that he has given up the Vacaresco is 
based on no better foundation than the intelligence of the 
special correspondent. The fact is that he has taken 
twelve months wherein to consider his position. Certain 
is it that ‘ the poetess of the Dimboritza’ expects and in- 
tends to become a Crowned Head. The significance, too, 
of Carmen Sylva’s telegram to the International Folk-Lore 
Congress has not been sufficiently appreciated. It was 
merely and exactly a compliment to Mlle. Helen Vacaresco, 
who has collected the peasants’ songs from that neigh- 
bourhood, What with this, and the lady's own statements, 
and the Prince’s tale of a forged telegram, it is evident that 
unless the Fates forefend, Roumania will havea Russophile 
Queen. Forthere is no truth in the assertion that the Prince 
intends his rights to pass to his brother. Fortunately, for 
the present, Hohenzollern and Russophile are terms which 
may not be mated. All Servia is agog to know why and 
on what security a Russian bank has lent two million 
francs to the reprobate Milan, and what will be the end 
of the note to the Porte complaining of Arnaut depreda- 
tions. Sir William White’s note on the Dardanelles ques- 
tion conveys Lord Salisbury’s view of the matter, as lately 
indicated to a private correspondent: that if Russian ships 
may pass the Straits, they must be open to our navy also, 





‘ScurrLe’ was Mr. Gladstone’s message to his country- 
men in Egypt, where we have none of Portugal’s induce- 
ments and excuses for flinging up our African responsi- 
bilities. As might have been anticipated, the Newcastle 
speech has produced a strong impression on the native 
mind at Alexandria and Cairo, manifesting itself in con- 


sternation or jubilation according as sympathies are pro- or 
anti-British. The old Arabi faction has been stirred on the 
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Nile, and at Constantinople the Turk is waiting; in the 
blessed hope of Mr. Gladstone’s resurrection, to return 
‘bag and baggage’ to Egypt. Considering the great and 
rapid success that is being made in introducing reforms 
and reorganising the finances of Egypt, and considering the 
good news that continues to be received of the gradual 
collapse of the power and reputation of the Khalifa in the 
Soudan, surely never has English statesman (not even 
Mr. Gladstone himself) said anything more mischievous 
and ill-timed. Yet is it well that he spoke. Forewarned 
is forearmed, It is impossible to believe that, having 
brought the dream of his intemperate and blind old age 
to the pass of dissipation, we shall put ourselves to the 
risk of suffering this new humiliation. 


Urucuay has been keeping in her hand by indulging in 
a little attempt at revolution and civil war, in imitation 
of Chili and the Argentine Republic. ‘The members 
of a revolutionary club opened fire on the troops’ in the 
suburbs of Montevideo. But the fire was returned, and 
the insurrection, which included a plot for the assassina- 
tion of the President and the capture of the members of 
the Junta, proved a flash inthe pan. * Rien n'est changé’ 
there are only half-a-dozen Uruguayans the less. Monte- 
video would not know itself if it had not a revolution, 
abortive or successful, at least once a year. It is probable 
the next really startling news from South America may 
come, not from the Plate or from the Pacifie coast, but from 
Brazil. There was an ominous disturbance the other day 
at a Rio theatre, which the Brazilian authorities have 
hastened to declare without political significance. Less 


partial observers have called it a storm-warning. 


Tue riots which broke out at the end of September at 
Amoy have nothing in common with the anti-European 
outbreaks in the Yangtse-Kiang valley. They were caused 
by the fiscal abuses and general corruption of the man- 
darins : by reason of which the population ‘ boycotted the 
Government salt ’—that is, the salt which has paid impost 
through the Excise. Mandarins and other officials were 
killed, and that will end the matter. Full details are to 
hand of the Ichang riots. The purport is that the Scots 
missionaries only escaped by an accident, that the mob 
was largely composed of soldiers who flatly disobeyed their 
officers, and that the Taotai and his mandarins were sym- 
pathetically inactive ; finally, that the ringleaders are not 
in prison, but, on the contrary, are travelling up and down 
the country in full liberty. 





Tue national pride of the Portuguese is gigantic ; but 
the national purse is empty. Pursuit of their ‘ colonising 
mission’ in East Africa has brought them unpleasantly 
near financial and political collapse in Europe ; and they 
are between the devil of a policy of ‘scuttle’ and the 
deep sea of bankruptcy. In a royal decree from Lisbon 
it is announced that a middle way has been found. Portu- 
guese honour will be saved by the cheap device of Char- 
tered Companies. The territory of Mozambique is divided 
into two provinces: one comprehending Portuguese East 
Africa, north of the Zambesi; the other, with the centre 
of authority at Lourenco Marques, the region south of the 
river. The exploitation of the Portuguese possessions 
will be handed over to incorporated organisations, whose 
operations will be under Government supervision. Senhor 
Miserere—the name is eloguent—explains that the mether- 
country can no longer bear the strain of ruling Mozam- 
bique. The administration of these East African terri- 
tories cost Portugal last year £322,000, not reckoning 
the military expenditure. Chartered Companies must now 
try their hand. When Chartered Company meets Char- 
tered Company on the Mashona table-land, then will come 
the tug of war. 
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Ixnrormation from official sources represents the famine 
in Russia as confined within narrower limits than was 
at first expected. At the same time it strengthens the 
fear that the distress during the coming winter will 
be intense. Only in twenty out of the hundred _pro- 
vinces of Russia has the harvest been bad, and only in ten 
has it failed utterly. But ten Russian provinces would 
make a good-sized kingdom outside Russia. The abundant 
harvest in the Caucasus and elsewhere has lightened the 
task of the Government. But plenty in the Caucasus will 
hardly make the ‘ famine loaves’ of the peasants of Tam- 
bov and Simbirsk—clods composed of chaff and pig weed 
—taste more palatable. Travellers describe the condi- 
tion of the famine-stricken districts as most pitiable. The 
moujiks have in some cases abandoned their villages, and 
they crowd the railway stations, asking alms of the pas- 
sengers. These poor and shiftless people live, at the best 
of times, so near to the border of want that a bad season 
means beggary. Twenty millions of roubles have already 
been provided by the central and local authorities for seed 
corn; and it is believed that five times that amount will 
have to be expended before the winter is over. And dis- 
content is spreading even more rapidly than distress. 


Ar the annual conference of the Seamen and Fire- 
men’s Union some very excellent and some very foolish 
propositions were made. ‘The proposed bill for manning 
vessels according to their tonnage is born of a useful idea, 
but nothing could insure its practice so long as it retains 
its present form. The suggestion that the law relating to 
the payment of wages should be so altered as to permit 
the allotment of part of the same in favour of one or more 
persons (including the union), is worthy of some con- 
sideration ; but such allotment ought only to be permitted 
to the sailor’s own family or to such institutions as local 
savings banks. In no ease is it desirable that the union 
should handle the wage. The bill for the registration of 
seamen, and that which enables them (practically) to 
desert at twelve hours’ notice will never do, but we have 
every sympathy with the resolution against deck-loading. 
It is satisfactory to observe that Mr. Plimsoli’s statements 
as to the negligence of shipowners have not been permitted 
to pass without protest. Indeed, with the argument of 


figures many have been disproved. 





Tue strike at the Carron and Hermitage Wharves has 
not ceased, but it has been completely overmastered. For 
one or two days the * block’ or boycott had some effect, 
but the master carmen and master lightermen have be- 
haved with commendable vigour, so that any hand who 
refused to do his appointed task was immediately paid 
off. Every effort has been made by the unionists to con- 
firm their charges of breach of faith: they went so far 
as to assert that one firm of wharf-masters on the south 
side had reduced the rate of wages by a penny an hour. 
These mendacious assertions (coming more often from the 
strikers than from their leaders) were promptly disproved. 
At the end of last week there was a final attempt at agree- 
ment, but the employers stuck to their terms and to the 
men who have been helping them through the crisis: 
whilst the strikers were opposed to any terms which did 
not include their re-employment. Thus, nothing came of 
the proposal, and on Saturday night the federated Unions 
issued a ‘manifesto’ of more than common grandiloquence. 
To-day the federated unions are aware that they may 
‘proclaim’ until the crack of doom, but work will go on 
in their despite. The coal-porters cannot assist, for neither 
Carron nor Hermitage ships coal in London. And thus 
the strike seems like ending as all strikes should end. 
Best of all, several rioters have been punished. 
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AVTERWARDS 
\ R. PARNELL’S death is on the whole fortunate 


for his country ; which saying, of course, may 
be read in several ways. For the moment, we are in- 
clined to regret it; both for artistic reasons and be- 
cause it may make for Mr. Gladstone, who was—acciden- 
tally—his last enemy. In the end his absence will settle 
the Home Rule struggle for us, his absolute opponents, 
who had already defeated him. After a while, Unionism 
being unnecessary, our parties will range themselves, 
and British questions once more be considered. Where- 
upon the inanities of your Liberals shall become in- 
tolerable, politicians of Sir William's type shall dis- 
appear, and we shall find ourselves at grips with the 
municipal socialists—with Mr. Chamberlain, or another, 
at their head: which fight cannot come too soon. 
That the desire for Home Rule may not be imposed 
on British constituencies has been clear for some time 
to every one—except, of course, to Mr. Gladstone: and 
to none more than to that Schnadhorst which is the 
brain of his party. But it is not understood that Home 
Rule, as in any sense a national movement, is over. 
In Parliament the danger will end, as it began, with 
Mr. Parnell. And away from Westminster there is 
not, never has be 1, and never will be, any danger. 
No mere restiveness, Irish or other, shall prevent 
our governance. We are not all Sir William Har- 
courts: the age, rather, has become a convert to 
at the last moment, of course; but then 





Carlyle 
most things happen at the last moment. The recal- 
citrant humours of Ireland, as focussed by eighty-five 
M.P.’s, and they by the will of this one man, have 
stirred Liberalism to a last attempt on the Empire. 
But Liberalism is sick to death : and now the forces of 
Ireland are scattered again. In more ways than one 
the last five years are pleasant to look back upon. The 
number of men in this island who, in spite of instrue- 
tion, have remained both honest and clear-headed or— 
what is perhaps better—furnished with wholesome pre- 
judices, is extremely remarkable. Their tale shall 
almost justify a respect for humanity—or, at all events 
for Great Britain. Our commonalty has only, it seems, 
to stand resolute, as it decided to stand (after much 
perturbation) a while back, and it discovers that 
hysteria, whether of Liberal persons or of Kelts, is 
very ineffective after all. Both these classes, of course, 
have votes. But now that circumstances and ourselves 
have checked all fear of their infection spreading, we 
can still outvote them. ‘That is to be done at the 
General Election: and then to educate them for 
another seven years. 

Even should we lose more seats than we deserved at 
that election, the two parties of Irish Nationalists will, it 
appears, be fairly impotent, and Ulster is really a match 
for them. Fatally weakened, as they must eventually 
be, by a readjustment of seats; weakened also, if they 
remain unreconciled, by Loyalist successes ; deprived of 
their leaders ; and divided in policy—their condition 
will rejoice all fair-minded persons. If they coalesce, it 
is demonstrable that it must be on the lines of Par- 
nellism. For the policy of the other side is both 
ridiculous and hypocritical. Now, an Irishman is not 
unseldom ridiculous: but he is (even as a beggar) a bad 
hypocrite. And surely it is hypocritical for a party 
which exists to cripple our Empire and repudiate our 
rule, to swear an eternal friendship with that most 
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repellent part of us—our lower middle-class: a class 
at once sentimental, and unsympathetic, which of all 
others is the most responsible for his misgovernment, 
which is to outsiders the most characteristically British, 
and of which, in fine, the chief merit in the eyes of its 
new friends is its ignorance of politics. The principle 
on which Mr. Parnell won his successes was open, 
statesmanlike, and dangerous. He formed an indepen- 
dent Irish party, capable of dealing on equal terms 
with whatever English party might be in power. That 
party has been destroyed—by Mr. Gladstone and 
our lower middle-class which backs him. Priestly in- 
fluence apart, all that is worth opposing in Ireland 
will attempt its reconstruction. The wrath and the 
sympathy of the Irish world is excited. Mr. Healy is 
already as impossible as (in France) the ‘Tonquinois. 
Mr. Parnell alive was a discredited revolutionary, 
ruining himself by his own desperation. | Dead— 
killed, as the Irish people think, at the moment when 
victory was safe, by his own lieutenants and the 
national enemy—he is once more the greatest power 
in Ireland. His policy were safe of adoption on its ap- 
parent merits. Ilis memory will efface his enemies. It 
is true that, Parnellism or no Parnellism, the Nationa- 
list movement must fail. The lost leader was in fact 
his own policy ; and without him the question he put 
will find its natural solution. It will subside. But 
with that our good friends cannot concern themselves. 
They live in every way from hand to mouth ; and their 
salaries are probably safe for a year to come. More- 
over, if they only knew it, they are little more anxious 


than their constituents for any real Home Rule. Of 


course, there are the loaves and fishes of municipal cor- 
ruption ; but those are to be had otherwise. And a 
contest with Ulster, without a Parnell to guide them, 
would be over-serious for their stomachs. ‘They want 
—not independence of Britain but—an excuse for fac- 
tion. They are only practical in cajoling dollars from 
their relations oversea. Th ideality of the Kelt is 
satisfied with a lament—and a shillelagh. 

We have still to deal, for a while, with both Mr. 
Gladstone’s supporters and those who assail (and vote 
for) him. But we are sorry alike for Mr. Mahony and 
for Honest John—him the departed leader called long 
since the falsest of those who afterwards betrayed him. 
Let them fight on at each others throats, or call a 
truce, or (as seems likely) frankly readopt the principles 
of the man they have contrived to ruin; and in any 
case their path is none too easy. For what can the 
man do that cometh after the King? And for our- 
selves, we have only to stand firm, having won our 
fight, and Death shall once more approve himself our 


Bliicher. 


THE FATE OF GREEK 

HE spirit of the head-master is chastened, and Mr. 
Welldon’s moderate appeal to the Universities is 

very different in tone from the arrogant demands which 
were made at last year’s Congress. ‘Though the fate of 
Greek is yet undecided, the hopes of victory are with 
the loyal. The claims of the most humane of humane 
studies have been advanced in our own olumns with 
candour and perseverance, but what seems in effect the 
crucial point of the argument has been approached on 
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each side by a tortuous route. The question is not, 
Shall the British school-boy learn Greek ? There is no 
imperious necessity that he should learn anything, and, 
if utility alone be the end and aim of education, it 
were easy to prove that pure mathematics are an in- 
genious form of loafing. We are fighting—not for the 
material advantage of the British boy—but for the 
glory and honour of those institutions to which some of 
us owe an incalculable debt. ‘Is not the University 
something infinitely more important, asks Mr. Irwin, 
‘than anybody that goes there?’ Incontestably it is ; 
and though Royal Commissions and the female invasion 
have done their worst to degrade two royal and ancient 
bodies, their dignity is still worth many battles. An 
institution history has mellowed is like a castle o’er- 
grown with eld. ‘Yo bring it into harmony with popu- 
lar fashions is wantonly to destroy it. Restoration is 
easy as infamous, and the politician who bows the knee 
to reason alone is capable of as dire an atrocity as ever 
was perpetrated by Wyatt the Iconoclast. You may 
handle your Universities as you will; you may enable 
them to win, as Mr. Welldon would have them win, 
‘the approval of the popular judgment’; you may con- 
vert them into unwieldy, overgrown boarding-schools, 
and prate the while of ‘ progressive education.” But 
in doing so you ruin something human ingenuity can 
never restore. Mr. Welldon has the grace to acknow- 
ledge the wonder-working spell of a great University, 
vet he straightway demands that as large a number as 
possible of British school-boys shall be driven within its 
range. Why will he not realise that he is doing his 
best to kill the goose of the golden eggs ? 

In truth, he has no regard of aught but utility: he 
outrages the primary ideal of a University. ‘The school- 
boy does not proceed to Oxford or Cambridge that 
he may get to be a tinker, tailor, or soldier by the 
speediest route. His aspiration should be to carry away 
with him some tincture of the scholar and the gentle- 
man; to feel, though his positive knowledge be but 
a curta supellex, his brain so trained that he can con- 
duct the business of life with suavity and intelligence. 
He who has grappled with the difficulties, and won 
some insight into the clegances, of Greek may be left 
to himself to acquire a speedy knowledge of French 
and German without the aid of Universities. We 
are not concerned to glorify the Passman’s Greek : we 
merely contend that it must needs be built upon a 
surer foundation, because it is the result of a sterner 
discipline, than Passman’s French or Passman’s Ger- 
man. One-half the boys in the public schools, says 
Mr. Welldon, have ceased to learn Greek. So much 
the worse for them. Let them mend their ways, or 
never hope to win through the portals of a University. 
Surely no more extravagant demand was ever made than 
this of Mr. Welldon’s: that the Universities suspend 
the study of Greek because a parcel of school boys are 
too lazy to learn its rudiments ! 

Once admit that education is not an end in itself—is, 
in fact, no better than a money-making machine—and 
the abolition of Greek is but a modest first step. It 
were impossible, having a faith in expediency, to preserve 
Latin ; and when Greek and Latin have been gloriously 
extirpated, the war must wage against mathematics. 
Why, asks Mr. Welldon—why sacrifice mathematics to 
Greek 2? Who ever made so vicious a proposal? At 
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Cambridge Greek is compulsory ; yet who ever heard 
of a distinguished mathematician whose career was ham- 
pered by the little-go? And may we not with as good 
a reason put the converse question ? Why sacrifice Greek 
to mathematics ? This is no conflict of studies. We 
are pleading for the dignity of scholarship and the 
exclusiveness, if you will, of the Universities. Greek 
and Latin must reign, we are told, not by divine right 
but by practical utility. On the contrary: we hold 
that practical utility should be relegated to the Mid- 
lands, and that Oxford and Cambridge should be left 
in the undisturbed possession of Greek and Latin, which 
still reign by right divine. The gutter-journalist is 
loud-voiced in his denunciation of the Universities ; 
and indeed they deserve whatever contumely his envy 
may suggest. From his point of view they are hope- 
lessly corrupt, and “tis this very corruption that we 
would defend unto the last ditch. Much has been done 
of late to destroy the monastic ideal, to bring contempt 
upon the life of contemplation, which survived longer 
in the English Universities than elsewhere in Europe. 
One piece of hurt has been inflicted ; but we should not 
therefore abate our resistance to the encroachments 
of democracy. For whom were Liverpool and Man- 
chester invented but for them that seek an education 
of practical utility ? 





BALLADE OF A PLANTAGENET 
E hectors, he huffs, and he vaunts ; 
He is apter to curse than to pray ; 

He is great at all manner of taunts ; 
His delight is to swagger and slay ; 
He is really as good as a play, 
For he says the most desperate things— 
"Tis the high, intellectual way 
Of a person descended of kings. 


If his trade be the late Mr. Caunt’s 
And his jokes (like his credit) be grey, 
If he traffic at need in § romaunts’ 

(Such as Pigott was wont to purvey), 

If his friends have united to say 

He delights in the mud that he flings— 
Tis the high intellectual way 

Of a person descended of kings. 


And though on professional jaunts 
He gives out, on the chance it will pay 
(As it does in most Gladstonite haunts), 
That November de facto is May 
And a ramshackle, rickety shay 
Is a coach with the finest of springs— 
*Tis the high intellectual way 
Of a person descended of kings. 

Exvoy. 
Would he hire himself out by the day ? 
Do his principles take themselves wings ?— 
"Tis the high intellectual way 
Of a person descended of kings. 





‘EAST INDIA (OPIUM)’ 
ROFESSOR BRYCE has earned the thanks of 


all sober-minded Englishmen, and the execra- 
tions of Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Samuel Smith, and 


VOL. VI. 
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the rest of that sisterhood which shrieks for philan- 
thropy at other people’s expense. He has procured 
that is, the publication, under the title quoted above, of 
a Government paper exhausting every circumstance con- 
nected with the growth and sale of Indian opium. The 
paper is, in fact, an advance copy of an ‘encyclopedic 
article about to appear in The Dictionary of Economic 
Products of India, published by the Indian Govern- 
ment under the direction of Dr. Watt. Plainly it 
was intended not merely to describe the habitat of the 
poppy plant, its medicinal powers, and its commercial 
history. It has been written with a distinct conscious- 
ness of the political controversy that rages round the 
white head of Papaver Somniferum. Dr. Watt does 
not attempt to disguise his own attitude. He writes 
as a partisan (of the poppy), but as a partisan who 
recognises the limits of his case. He will not attempt 
any judgment ex cathedra on the vexed question of 
the general effect of the opium habit. That that habit 
may become a vice he does not deny; but so too may 
the use of alcohol. On the other hand, he points 
out that where opium is taken in small quantities 
habitually and throughout a life-time, it is difficult 
to trace either physical or mental hurt. For obvious 
reasons conclusive evidence on this paint is impos- 
sible to get, but it is significant that in India the 
greatest consumers of opium are the Sikhs, who are 
physically and morally perhaps the finest offspring 
of that many-brooded mother. Still, in default of 
absolute witness, the question must be left open. Mr. 
Samuel Smith will continue to assert that the use 
of opium damns the smoker body and soul; and in 
support of his assertion he will still quote the Chinese 
Government. It is precisely on this point that Dr. 
Watt's paper is of supreme value. 

That the Chinese Government has tried to sup- 
press the habit of opium-smoking, and has protested 
against the introduction of opium into China, is un- 
disputed and indisputable. But it is not all the 
story. According to Dr. Watt, the practice of 
opium-smoking is first heard of in China as late as 
1712. The habit was a fresh grief to the Confucian 
mind, already shocked by the quick development of 
tobacco-taking. Edict after edict was issued by the 
Imperial Government—edicts inspired by the same 
feeling and achieving the same effect as good King 
James's Counterblast a century before. The battle 
endured for more than a hundred years. Death is 
the penalty for every person (except the smoker) taking 
part in the opium traffic; but the cultivation of the 
poppy spreads rapidly within the Empire, while the 
import gradually but steadily increases. Up to 1781 
the foreign trade is in the hands of Portuguese or 
English merchants ; but in that year the East India 
Company takes it over from the private traders, and 
therewith the control of Indian poppy culture from 
the Moghul rulers of Bengal. In 1790 the Chinese 
Imperial Government issues fresh edicts against opium, 
and in 1800 forbids its importation; and then be- 
gins the smuggling period that ended in the war of 
1841. How far England was justified therein can- 
not—and need not—here be discussed. But the 
question of justification has no effect on the pre- 
sent controversy. Whatever the object of the war 
of 1841, whatever its immediate results, our present 
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relations with China on the opium question are the out- 
come of the Treaty of Tientsin in 1860. That treaty 
was preceded by another war, and its terms were—as is 
the use and wont of nations—imposed by force. So far, 
the business looks black enough, and at this point Mr. 
Samuel Smith will doubtless clap his hands. But, as it 
happens, the Opium Clause in the Treaty of Tientsin 
was not forced upon the Chinese but accepted of their 
own free will. The evidence is conclusive. Mr. Lay, 
Chinese Secretary to Lord Elgin’s Mission, has stated 
that ‘the Chinese Government admitted opium as a 
legal article of import, not under constraint but of their 
own free will deliberately... Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
Secretary to the Mission, has confirmed this statement. 
‘I informed the Chinese Commissioner’ (he remarks) 
‘that I had received instructions from Lord Elgin not 
to insist on the insertion of the drug in the tariffshould 
the Chinese wish to omit it. This he declined to do. 
I then proposed that the duty should be increased 
beyond the figure suggested in the tariff, but to this 
he objected on the ground that it would increase the 
temptations to smuggling. And at this point it 
seems probable that Mr. Samuel Smith will fall to 
cursing the Muse of History. 

Here, then, is finally nailed to the counter what may 
be called the basic lie of the cheap philanthropist. 
But a lie, especially on philanthropic lips, will still be 
credited by silly folk if any plausible excuse for its 
original invention go unexplained. Why, then, if it 
were not under English compulsion, did the Chinese 
Government change its attitude with regard to the im- 
portation of opium? The answer is, that the Chinese 
were too strong for the Government of China. In spite 
of a century of penal edicts, the taste for opium had 
grown, and the cultivation of the poppy had grown, till 
the Government gave up what was absolutely the lost 
battle, and decided to turn into a source of revenue a 
habit it could not change. This decision, so far as 
native opium is concerned, had been taken long before 
1860 ; it would have been earlier extended to foreign 
opium, but for the divergence of interest between the 
Provincial and Imperial Governments. The Provincial 
Governments were always anxious, and are anxious 
still, to keep out foreign opium, because its sale 
diminishes their own excise. The interest of the Im- 
perial Government was, and still is, to secure as large 
a customs revenue as possible out of the import dues 
on the foreign drug ; and now they amount to one and 
a half millions sterling a year. 

So much for ‘compulsion’: John Chinaman is no 
more ‘compelled* to take Indian opium than John 
Bull is ‘ compelled* to take French brandy. But (say 
the semi-reverend gentlemen who exploit charity at less 
than cost price) ‘ we have still upon our shoulders the 
“sin” of pandering to a vile taste.’ Be it so; but let 
us measure arithmetically the exact extent of our ‘ sin.’ 
In the first place, for every ounce of opium sent from 
India at least three ounces are grown within the borders 
of China. Further, two-fifths of the opium grown in 
India is produced in native States ; so that the British 
Indian Government is responsible at the outside for 
only three-twentieths of the opium consumed by China- 
men. And this three-twentieths, being the finest in the 
market, brings the highest price. Before it can reach 
the Chinese consumer it has to bear the enormous taxes 
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imposed by the Indian and by the Chinese Govern- 
ments, and in addition the not inconsiderable profits 
of the traders; so that only the wealthier sort of 
smoker can afford it. 

In fact, the simile of French brandy is accurate in 
every detail. But let us suppose that, with a view to 
pleasing Mr. Samuel Smith, the Indian Government 
decides to disappoint its Chinese customers and to 
forego its profit on an article of luxury. What fol- 
lows? Clearly it must go on to forbid private capita- 
lists—even were they also named Smith—to embark in 
the cultivation and manufacture of opium. Then comes 
a dilemma. Are the subjects of native States to be 
allowed to pursue a profitable industry which the police 
is stamping out in British India? Or are we to exer- 
cise a power we have not yet claimed over native chiefs, 
and compel them to prohibit an industry which they 
and their subjects regard as perfectly legitimate ? But 
why stop here? Good opium is grown in Persia. 
If we go crusading for the purpose of compelling 
wealthy Chinamen to smoke an inferior article, let us 
be consistent, and take Persia by the throat—to save 
her also from the ‘ sin’ of growing poppies. 

Dr. Watt’s paper is opportunely published. Coming 
on the top of a certain farcical resolution of last session, 
it is a final blow to the anti-opium craze. From every 
point of view the attitude of the Indian Government is 
perfectly justifiable. It inherited a valuable monopoly 
from the Moghul Emperors ; it works this monopoly in 
such a way as to avoid the evils of mercantile specula- 
tion, and to produce an article of perfect purity ; it 
pays the raiyat poppy-growers a liberal price for their 
crop; and it realises a handsome profit for the Indian 
taxpayer. When Sir Joseph Pease and Mr. Samuel 
Smith can show as good a record for any business of 
their own, they may begin to throw stones. ‘Till then, 
the less that is heard of them the better for their fame 
as men of sense. ‘Though that, to be sure, is nothing. 





COCKERING CRIME 
HE criminal is always a public scandal as well as a 
private nuisance ; and when he crystallises into 
an ‘ habitual’ he becomes not merely a scandal but a 
most expensive 





and a most deadly—luxury into the 
bargain. We have yet to hit the right way of dealing 
with the gaol-bird, for we can neither break him off his 
habits nor rid ourselves of his pestilent presence. We 
can do no more than grin at that philosophy of his 
which makes him proof against skilly and plank-bed 
and tread-mill, and even callous to the peine forte et 
dure of compulsory cleanliness. But, for all our failure, 
we are not such blazing idiots as they are over yonder, 
in the bright home of Messrs. Carnegie and Patrick 
Egan. For there they have essayed to reform the 
criminal by reforming prison life and discipline in such 
radical fashion that not even an American O’Brien 
could complain of so much as a crumpled rose-leaf on 
his bed of peace. And in a word (which does but echo 
the plaint of an American writer of authority in the 
current Forum), the result is that the gentleman who 
in These States has done his battered spouse to death 
with his boots, has robbed, or has raped, or is in any 
way a distinguished alumnus of Professors Fagin and 
W. Sykes, is rewarded at the hands of his country by 
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his introduction to a mode of life so rosy and so suave 
that those honest men who may hope to compass it 
for themselves are comparatively few. This fashion of 
‘pompeying’ the criminal has found advocates in the 
noble army of faddists at home—as what superstition, 
however gross, has not? So it is worth while to take 
stock of the American experiment—and its results. 

If its story—coming, as it does, from the land of 
wooden nutmegs and the ‘criticism’ of Mr. W. D. 
Howells—proceeded from any other source than the 
official reports of the Prison Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts, it is probable that nobody in this country 
would give it a moment’s consideration. The prison 
menu starts with ‘tomato-soup’ and finishes—after a 
long series of meats all complete in appropriate 
sauces and ‘ fixings’—with ‘ gingerbread, prunes, cheese, 
and coffee. Lest this infinite variety of diet should 
stale, the wife-beater (or burglar, or ravisher) and his 
companions in misfortune are further supplied with ‘a 
fruit collation every Saturday.’ As aids to digestion 
and to the due enjoyment of the Divine Herb, a free 
gift from a grateful and admiring country—(‘ many 
men, mostly young men, acquire the habit of using 
tobacco after their arrival at the prison, says the chap- 
lain at Charleston, with a twinge of ‘ pain *)—they have 
the strains of a ‘ brass band’ or the comedy and senti- 
ment of a ‘negro-minstrel’ entertainment. These, 
though, are for the general. For the pervert (it seems 
wrong to use so vulgar a word as criminal) of fine 
sensibilities there is the ‘ prison quartette’; and, fail- 
ing that, there are venal ‘ orchestras’ and ‘ soloists,’ all 
vying with ‘the best lecturers in the field’ in solacing 
the tedium of confinement. Or there is the prison 
library : ‘ with its fifty per cent. of fiction and its five 
per cent. of religious works.” And, to show him that 
he is not forgotten of the mere world, he is presented 
at Yuletide and Easter and so forth with 
chromo Christmas cards’ by the members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. While—last but not least 
... O not least !—the ladies of the Fruit and Flower 
Mission are there to tempt him with bouquets on the 
17th of June. “Tis for his ‘ good’ ; and in that cause 
what woman ever hesitated to do her utmost ? So who 
knows what odds and ends of romance ... Enfin! "Tis 
for his good. Let that suffice. Meanwhile, the idiot 
who keeps himself out of gaol, and finds that the high 
cost of living makes his high wages none too high, has 
to be content with ‘hash’ and the like and a far less 
clean and comfortable home. He has Mrs. Jonathan 
and the little Jonathans on his hands, moreover: a 
burden the lucky ‘ unfortunate’ transfers with a light 
heart to the shoulders of the Mother Land. He must 
pay for his little luxuries and amusements, and take 
his chance at the public library with the crowd ; and 
if he be clear of the Christian Young Man and his 
‘chums, he is also cut off from the Floras of another 
and more charming Mission, whose polyanthuses are 
not for the likes of him. 

Is it credible that people should have expected a 
good issue of this monstrous inversion of common sense ? 
Fifty years since, before the introduction of tomato- 


‘ 


appropriate 


soup and brass bands and bouquets into her gaols, 
Massachusetts (Home of the Pilgrim Fathers) had one 
gaol-bird among every 822 of her inhabitants. Her 
population has trebled, while her gaol-birds have 
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multiplied fifty-fold. The proportion now is one 
among every 461 inhabitants: while in Boston (Home 
of Howells and Culture and American Fiction) it has 
actually reached the amazing proportion of 1 to every 
222. Any doubt as to causes is set at rest by the fact 
that in Massachusetts last year, out of 33,290 commit- 
ments, 17,667 at least were recommitments, and that 
158 of these applications for the privilege of ‘corned 
beef with apple sauce’ and free tobacco and posies on 
the 17th of June came from ‘ habituals’ who had tasted 
of these blessings more than fifty times, while 397 of 
them represented the ideal of persons experienced more 
than thirty-fold. The process has but to continue for 
another fifty years, and none but policemen will be 
left outside the prison walls. It is not wonderful that, 
with a system inspired by this revised version of the 
text which makes the way of transgressors hard, we 
should hear of ‘an old gardener’ (at Boston, Home of 
Howells, etc.) who says he ‘ knows when he is well off, 
and has accordingly had himself committed more than 
one hundred several times, or of prisoners who object to 
being discharged before the expiry of their sentence. 

This, then, is the American result of cockering the 
born blackguard and malefactor: you do not only 
not improve him or deter others from following his 
example ; you make the prison a refuge and a home, a 
privilege sought after by thousands—by one man out 
of every two hundred and twenty-two in Boston, any- 
way. Ourselves have learned something of the effect of 
indiscriminate charity upon independence and the spirit 
of self-help: it has been reserved for the United States 
to exhibit the infinitely greater disasters which result 
from substituting the ‘ gracious influences of ameliora- 
tion —i.e. fruit collations and magic-lanterns, and the 
rest—for the terrors of the dark cell and the lash. It 
has pleased our cousin to play the drunken helot ; it 
should be for our faddists at home to learn the lesson, 
and henceforth hold their peace. But they won’t. 
The man Stead rejoices publicly in a discipline which 
made him feel what other fellows feel, and so cleared 
his vision that he was able to recognise the prophet 
Isaiah for a writer of successful leading articles ; while 
a friend of his has opined that none should be called 
to the ministry who has not done ‘seven with hard. 
The Fool is certain of imitation; he is so easy to 
imitate. It is plain that our time is come. 





THERESE RAQUIN 


HE Independent Theatre, in presenting an English 
version of Thérése Raquin, has deserved well of 
its country. The interest of the work, whether you 
like it or no, is purely dramatic ; it is disfigured by no 
after-thought, no suggestion of dogmatic immorality. 
Such a play, in spite of the Lord Chamberlain's liber- 
ality, could never have been seen upon the British stage 
unaided by private enterprise ; and as the insanity of 
modern farce is only less tiresome than the pomposity 
of modern melodrama, we owe Mr. Grein and his 
friends a debt of gratitude for permitting us to witness 
the performance of a play which not only is dignified 
in form but is inspired by an intelligent and adequate 
dramatic motive. 
Zola the critic has ever been the most ruthless foe of 
Zola the artist. Having glorified the humble office of 
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reporter beyond the bravest achievements of mankind, 
he is at so little pains to attain his ideal that when 
he is not preaching he is singing pans in prose. 
For years he carried on a dramatic campaign with a 
positive passion of vigour, and was as energetic in de- 
nouncing convention as in applauding an exact method 
of decoration. A scene in l’Ami Fritz threw him into 
a fever of excitement, and he lavished more enthu- 
siasm upon the mounting of a farce of Gondinet’s— 
le Club, to wit—than Moliére and Shakespeare, with 
all their works, might evoke. And his own drama, 
Thérése Raquin, is. shaped in accordance with the 
austerest convention, while its mise-en-scéne is simpli- 
city incarnate. The life it portrays is as modern 
as yesterday; the passion of remorse, which is its 
motive, is both in essence and in treatment as old 
as mankind. There is no new ficelle, no recogni- 
tion of modern mechanism: the drama is classic in 
its severity, and almost alone among the plays of our 
own age does no violence to the Greek tradition. 
Doubtless were Zola himself responsible for the mount- 
ing thereof, he would cram the background with all the 
tiresome superfluity of detail which is wont to overload 
his printed page. But, as staged at the Royalty, with 
an intelligent regard to economy, the play preserved 
from beginning to end its balance and proportion. 
There are no side issues; the dominant note is struck 
in the first act, and you march to the culmination of 
the tragedy undisturbed by the underplots and petty 
intrigues which commonly convert the last scene of a 
British drama into a matrimonial office. The first two 
acts, quiet and restrained as they are, present an irre- 
sistible picture of life; nor is the squalid environment 
carried one inch too far; not a line but is pertinent to 
the matter in hand, and it were difficult to instance 
another play where pure tone was so subtly and uner- 
ringly recognised. By a piece of stagecraft, surprising 
in a determined enemy of convention, M. Zola has 
managed to proclaim the piteous monotony of the life 
of the Raquins. At the close of the first act the cur- 
tain falls on the weary game of dominoes ; it rises, for 
the second, upon the progress of the same game: a 
year has elapsed, Camille is murdered, but the coterie 
still meets for dominoes on Thursday evening. “Tis 
ingenious, if you will, but the artifice elucidates the 
plot more clearly than a dozen pages of commentary, 
and doubtless M. Zola would bitterly condemn it from 
another hand. With all his hatred of the past, he is 
the determined champion of tradition. Such as believe 
that lack of reverence is the same as enlightenment 
have lately assailed our ears with the praise of Maeter- 
linck, and this so-called ‘ decadent,’ in his anxiety to be 
original at any cost, has cultivated the diction of im- 
becility. Once upon a time Zola ridiculed the Roman- 
tiques, because they were only the Classiques with a 
change of costume. And to-day there is not a literary 
impostor in the world who may not—and does not— 
reproach his Zola with being tricked out in the thread- 
bare duds of fifty years ago. If only we advance our 
own landmark half-an-inch, how easy to girn at those 
a seemly restraint has forbidden to encroach ! 

The performance has raised the old question con- 
cerning the morals of art, and such as are eloquent in 
praise of the prurient immodesty of Jane and her like 
lift up their hands in horror at the monstrous filthiness 
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of Thérése Raquin. But these gentry would shudder 
at Othello if they had not learnt, parrot-wise, that 
Shakespeare’s genius justified his choice of material. 
And in truth there is not a line in Zola’s play which 
even the Lord Chamberlain would like to cut. The 
same critics have also been moved to condemn the: 
thing as melodrama: a form which at another place 
they are wont to beslaver with praise, and the condem- 
nation does little credit to their knowledge either of 
the drama or the English language. However, Thérese 
Raquin has too serious a motive for the young stock- 
broker and not enough comic relief for the graceful 
counter-jumper. And, though it was acted in parts 
with an appreciation which you expect in pupils of Pro- 
fessor Vezin as little as in actors fresh from the Adelphi, 
it is a thousand pities to put it in the evening bill. 
The British public will gaze at what it cannot under- 
stand, when you throw open your doors. But is it likely 
that it will spend money on a play which needs not 
the co-operation of the stage-carpenter, and has but 
one scene for four acts ? 





A FADED GOSPEL 
bye having created unto herself a 


graven image of Mr. John Bright, to be a joy 
—(a Bruce Joy !)—for ever, it is obvious that Lord 
Derby was the man for the address. Lancashire claims 
both politicians for her sons, and there are points of 
resemblance not a few between them, in respect of 
virtues and limitations alike. None of our latter-day 
statesmen is a sounder economist than the Earl, none is 
a swifter and keener foe to State interference, none is 
readier to quench the political theorist, as with an ex- 
tinguisher with an unanswerable ‘Why not leave it 
alone?’ Still, the type of intellect is negative, and Lord 
Derby in contemplation is altogether a superior being 
to Lord Derby in action. Give him the Foreign Office, 
and he throws up the seals with the Cossack at the 
gates of Stamboul ; give him the Colonies, and he hands 
over New Guinea when Australian foresight has hoisted 
the Union-Jack thereon. And what is this but a trans- 
lation into action of John Bright’s favourite dogmas : 
(1) that dependencies are encumbrances, and the sooner 
they ‘cut the painter’ the better ? and (2) that Eng- 
land must never go to war, though by her abstinence 
she leave old allies in the lurch and block the highways 
of Europe ? 

Brightism is somewhat at a discount just now, and 
Lord Derby, with his usual good sense, refrained from 
unqualified and belated eulogy. For what was the 
cardinal dogma of the Bright credo, and how far 
has it been verified after a forty years’ trial? Bright 
was essentially a Democrat; because he believed that 
under popular government the nations would turn 
their swords into plough-shares, and put by a profli- 
gate militarism for the peaceful and lucrative pursuit 
of commerce. Well: the world has endured the rule 
of the many-headed for near half a century, and the 
issue is that never before was the multitude of armed 
men so great, the cost of war preparations so colossal. 
In Europe Democratic France, her sword half-drawn, 
is standing on watch against a Democratic Triple 
Alliance; and you recall the great soldier’s melan- 
choly reflection that ‘a declaration of war is more 
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easily carried by a large assembly, of which none 
of the members bears the sole responsibility, than 
by a single man, however high his position; and 
a peace-loving Sovereign is less rare than a Parlia- 
ment composed of wise men.’ Even Columbia laughs 
and grows fat rather from circumstance than disposi- 
tion ; and where Monroe Doctrines or fisheries are con- 
cerned, she will ruffle it with the most truculent of 
Tamburlanes-to-date. And has it not been reserved to 
her Government—the object of John Bright's uncritical 
and irritating homage—to deal that deadliest blows 
at mercantile liberty, the M‘Kinley Tariff? Had the 
Quaker Tribune lived to see that day it must sure have 
been borne in upon him that the thoughts of the foreign 
proletariat were not as his thoughts, that the modern 
ideal of polity is self-sufficiency—not hospitality? Even 
his sanguine spirit must have perceived that the pro- 
spects of universal peace and illimitable trade are in- 
different when their main hope lies in the reductio ad 
absurdum of bloated armaments. He must have de- 
spaired of an International Arbitration League whose 
manifestoes were signed ‘ Randal Cremer. 

The Gospel of Brightism, then, was undeniably 
limited in range, and its unselfishness is not easy of 
argument. No doubt the history of England having 
been written by doctrinaires and Radicals, the cue has 
been to represent the landed interest as greedy and lump- 
ish, but the Anti-Corn Law League as the incarnation 
of philanthropy and enlightenment. Yet what are the 
facts? Is not John Bright’s zeal for the artisan, apart 
from his interests as an employer of labour, somewhat 
dimmed by the consideration that he fought the Factory 
Acts with all his might and cherished a pious opinion 
in favour of adulteration? If Bright of Rochdale were 
a benefactor of his kind because he enabled his work- 
men to feed cheaply, why was the Duke of Richmond 
accounted a miscreant because he wanted his farmers 
to sell their produce in a dear market ? The League con- 
tended that agriculture would be equally profitable be- 
fore and after the opening of the ports ; the landowners 
foretold the reverse, and their predictions have been ful- 
filled. Has not corn given place to pasture ? have not 
thew and sinew been displanted by machinery, until 
Hodge (as the Radical papers love to style him), his occu- 
pation gone, will rather pack to town than await the ad- 
vent of thirty acres and three hundred cows? These 
be thy gods, O Manchester! And if Brightism were 
one-sided arrangement for the city and against the 
shire, so was it engineered for the mother-country in 
complete disregard of her offspring. No attempt was 
made to include the Colonies: with the natural conse- 
quence that they went their several ways, and the unity 
of the Empire was reduced to the merest symbol. Fain 
would we collect the scattered fragments now ; but the 
golden bowl was broken, and the mending thereof is 
matter of sore dubitation and perplexity. 

But, narrow and one-sided though John Bright's 
tenets may have been, he was in his generation a man of 
sterling integrity. Personal friendships, considerations 
of party, never made him falter in his allegiance to 
duty ; he would not stoop to parley with sedition, nor 
dabble a finger in anarchy. So far as any one thing 
can be said to have saved the Union in 1886, it 
was the trenchant manifesto issued from One Ash. 
Even to-day you can scarce forbear to cheer as you 
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read that admirable letter to ‘My dear Gladstone.” As 
thus: ‘You object to my quotations about a “ con- 
spiracy, marching through rapine to the break-up of 
the United Kingdom,” and you say there is now no such 
conspiracy against the payment of rent and the union 
of the countries. I believe there is now such a con- 
spiracy, and that it is expecting and seeking its further 
success through your measures.’ And again: ‘ Your 
language (in regard to the Land Purchase Bill) seems 
to be rather a puzzle than an explanation, and that 
of your colleagues, though contradictory, is not much 
clearer. And yet again: ‘I stand by what I have 
said, and shall be surprised if the new Parliament be 
more favourable to your Irish measures than the one 
you have thought it necessary to dissolve.’ Yes: Man- 
chester may well delight to honour John Bright ; and 
you can only hope that—like him—the subscribers to 
his statue were Englishmen first and manufacturers 
afterwards. 


EDIFICATION FOR POSTERITY 


‘ TDROMPTED by Historical motives, and free from 

the slightest touch of Political feeling, an in- 
dividual, whose name is not yet public, has embarked 
upon a mighty enterprise. It is nothing less than a 
work of reference to be entitled The Mirror of the 
House of Commons (London: Webster), which will 
contain a picture of the sort described as ‘ photomezzo- 
type’ of every member of the House of Commons, 
‘both present, deceased, and retired, during the exist- 
ing Parliament. Each picture will be accompanied by 
a ‘ biography ° of the member in question, conveyed in 
as near an approach to English prose as the projector 
of the entrancing scheme may be able to achieve. The 
work will be in four quarto volumes, each containing 
two hundred portraits and biographies, and may be 
had ‘ Bound in Solid Morocco (Red or Blue), and Gilt,’ 
for the nominal price of twelve guineas ‘ nett.” 

Our editor's notions of history leave something to 
be desired. He cherishes a peculiar admiration for the 
present House of Commons on account of the * innumer- 
able shades of political opinions’ which he discovers 
among its members. ‘It is only a few years, he tells 
you, ‘since the representatives of the “ Faithful Com- 
mons” were either Conservative or Liberal, whereas 
now, however, it would be almost an impossibility to 
enumerate or give a name to the various principles or 
views held by our present “ law-makers.”’ This seems 
to indicate’ that he is bewildered by the existence of 
Liberal Unionists, Parnellites, and Anti-Parnellites dur- 
ing the past session. One would not have thought the 
task of ‘enumerating’ (or counting) five beyond the 
powers of a civilised man. His philosophy is more 
pleasing than his history. ‘ “* Ideas,”” he tells us—and 
why in the world he should have put them in adverted 
commas is more than we can tell— like all things, have 
made rapid strides in every conceivable direction [how 
odd all things must have looked !], and I think I shall 
be right in saying that education has been, and will 
be its [what's ?] principal factor, following, therefore 
[why ?], the increase of knowledge comes the craving 
for more, and undoubtedly the rising generation (bene- 
fiting by those that are past) will now be ‘* want- 
ing ” matter for reference, some especially to the not 
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uninteresting, prominent public individualsof the memor- 
able times since July 1886." It is not everybody who 
could write a sentence like that, and its author must be 
well qualified personally to become the biographer of 
the eight hundred, dead and alive. Descending from 
these altitudes of speculation, our editor observes that 
‘not only are we living in days of great reading, but 
there is also a delight in knowing our public legisla- 
tors, their biographies, and the outward appearance of 
the man [which man ?], it is these facts that induced 
me to publish in this form.’ Long may he continue to 
write, print, and publish ‘in this form”! 

The next sentence of the Preface is almost majestic. 
‘To insure truthfulness of the portraits of every,indi- 
vidual member of the House [could he but insure 
truthfulness of the members as well as of their por- 
traits O what a happy land were ours !] both present, 
deceased, and retired, I have, after great care and con- 
sideration, adopted the principle advised by the London 
Stereoscopic Company, that the reproduction of the 
photographs [what photographs ?] by their new process 
of Photomezzotype are permanent.’ This seems to settle 
it. The Editor of The Mirror of the House of Commons 
has adopted the principle that the reproduction are 
permanent, and therefore permanent it are, and if it 
are not, so much the worse for these reproduction. 
‘Therefore, these volumes will be handed down to 
posterity, as the Editor hopes with increased interest, 
and’—here let the reader prepare for a passage of noble 
eloquence—‘as the pace of time and knowledge seems 
to increase, so may the ideas of individuals extend them- 
selves in the love of truth and research, and the lives 
depicted in these pages may be lasting monuments of 
interest, so that the many scenes that have occurred 
within the walls of the historic House of Commons at 
Westminster may be looked back upon in generations 
to come with thankfulness that all that has been said 
or done was for the love of God and man’s future 
blessings of peace, happiness, and prosperity... Which 
sentence is almost too good to be true. 

It may be sanguine, but we cannot altogether stifle 
a wild hope that, what with the pace of time increasing, 
and what with the Editor hoping with increased in- 
terest, and what with the solid morocco (red or blue), 
the meaning of this is (among other things) either that 
the portraits will represent their originals in exciting 
and characteristic moments of their careers, or, pos- 
sibly, even that the biographies will be illustrated 
throughout by the depicting of especially interesting 
or important scenes. If it should be so, the volumes 
will be a treasure indeed. How much light will be 
thrown—to mention one circumstance out of a million 
—upon the comparative economy of Her Majesty’s 
prisons, by the pictures of, or appertaining to the 
biographies of, the present Mr. Conybeare, the de- 
ceased Mr. Parnell, and the retired Captain Verney ! 
And imagine photomezzotypes of Mr. Gladstone (pre- 
sent) and Mr. Parnell (deceased) settling the details of 
Home Rule after morning service at Hawarden; of 
Henry du Cleveland (p.) putting the Government into 
Queer Street; of Mr. O’Brien (p.) abiding in his 
breeches; of Mr. Cunninghame-Graham (p.) charging 
for hearth and altar in Trafalgar Square ; of Mr. Wood- 
head (present, deceased, or retired: which is it ?) going 
home to that historic tea! 
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MODERN MEN 
KUNO FISCHER 


HE most characteristic product of Germany is her 
philosophy. Philosophy in German is distinct from 
philosophy in English or in French. For more than 
two hundred years the best pith of Germany has now 
been exercising on the general problems implied in all 
human thought—‘ existence,’ ‘ sensation,’ ‘ space,’ ‘ time,’ 
all the ‘ categories’ innocence takes for granted. Of late, 
however, Germany, engaged in problems of national, poli- 
tical, and immediately practical existence, which hardly 
allow the abundance of leisure necessary for the solution 
of the antecedent question of existence in the abstract, 
has had to suspend, or at least abate, her meditation. 
Such importunity is not to the credit of these ‘ practical’ 
problems. For is it reasonable to summon a man to take 
arms, or a side in politics, till he have settled the ques- 
tion of existence in general and his own existence in 
particular? Or, to give the propositions in full and in 
their original : (a) ‘Ist Existenz méglich?’ (6) ‘ Wie ist 
Existenz méglich?’ (c) ‘Gibt es tiberhaupt Existenz ?’ 
and ‘ Hat die in Frage stehende Person Existenz ?’ 

The long line of distinguished philosophers—Leibnitz, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Lotze, and Hartmann— 
constitutes Germany's true apostolic succession ; and no 
real historian but must most seriously take account of 
that philosophic current as a main if not (because not) 
conspicuous factor in her history: a factor in essential 
relation, both giving and receiving, with the whole of 
German life. How ineffably grateful and tranquillising 
was it to the catholic Goethe to slip the whirl of sensa- 
tional life for the calm of Spinoza! On one hand ‘the 
world’ (i.e. defect and perversion of the world) with 
its petty heats, fevers, competitions, rivalries, jealousies, 
anxiety to shine and cut a figure, love and service of 
one’s individual self, love and service of others—‘ altruism,’ 
as it is now complacently called by your English ‘ philo- 
sophy’: a ‘love’ and a ‘service’ surely as shabby as is 
any ‘egoism,’ inasmuch as, ten to one, your ‘alter’ is no 
less despicable a nonentity than your ‘ego.’ On the 
other hand, sense of identification with man, the world, 
universal and permanent, alone lovable and estimable. 
To be a philosopher, in the German sense, is to ‘ tran- 
scend ’ the traditional, the temporal, the local, the acci- 
dental: is to ‘breathe the pure air of universal and 
eternal being.’ Philosophy (in the German sense) is 
only the distinctively human endeavour to contemplate 
and appreciate life as an independent intelligence, to 
perform the functions of life with clear consciousness 
and undivided will as a free agent. 

Professor Fischer has been for some half-a-century re 
cognised as the most popular interpreter of speculative 
philosophy. As such it is his distinguishing characteristic 
to be in touch at once with thought the remotest from 
popular and with the average cultivated sense—as repre- 
sented by the magazines. Through kinship of nature and 
training, the most abstract thought of the most solitary 
thinker becomes his also, and is in him re-thought with 
all (or approximately all) the inward conviction (Junig- 
keit) and the exclusive sense of its original conception. 
And yet, with all his congeniality with the ‘rare air’ of 
the Kantian and Hegelian metaphysics—an atmosphere 
that subjects most heads to some affection of giddiness— 
our Professor has ever a very adequate sense of ‘ the other 
side.’ He has a lively comprehension, complacent rather 
than indignant, of the comic sensation with which the 
Kantian transcendentalism affects the shopkeeper ‘ mind. 
‘Is not metaphysics—i.ec. thinking about thinking— 
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—pretty much the same as for a man to pull himself up 
into the air by the hair of his head?’ So perfectly in touch 
is Fischer with ‘ the actual world,’ that the ’cutest Yankee, 
were he to try conclusions with him, would probably 
have to confess that he had found his match in commer- 
cial, and more than his match in metaphysical, speculation. 
He is therefore peculiarly qualified to play the mediator 
between the lonely thinker on the heights and the in- 
quiring public in the plain. No theme so complicated, so 
alien from the ‘common sense, but Fischer’s exposition 
will render it intelligible and interesting to the average 
student. Before the ‘ Akademische Viertel ’ is round, his 
auditorium is thronged to its utmost capacity by his class 
and other students, and by outsiders who will smuggle 
in their way as ‘ guests.’ On his entrance there is a burst 
of applause. Nor is expectation disappointed. From the 
opening ‘ Meine Herren’ to the closing word the lecturer 
is honoured by the unflagging attention of his every hearer. 
This Professor has naught to do with memoranda. All is 
immediate living speech, flowing without pause, without 
haste, without embarrassment, in ever equal fulness. No 
more is put into a sentence than it can accommodate. 
Not a word but does its willing and specific duty, and 
holds exactly the place where it can most efficiently do 
that duty. Every sentence, every paragraph, presents a 
distinct image, or group of images. They say the Herr 
Doktor practises before a mirror ; but there is no trace 
of mountebankery, no suspicion of fireworks. In_ his 
writings you shall not easily detect a word, an anecdote, 
a passage from the poets, that has not an essential bear- 
ing on the subject in hand. The English student gains 
a new appreciation of the homogeneity and catholicity of 
the German language. Style has been hitherto so little 
cultivated in Germany that the writers of a clear and easy 
German prose are depressingly few. Among these few 
Kuno Fischer holds a foremost place. You first essay to 
grapple with a page of Kant’s long, prolix, all-embracing 
sentences. The more you tug and strain at them the 
more are you perplexed. Whether this strand is the 
same as that or another, there is no telling. You give 
it up. Now turn to Fischer's easy, perspicuous, unem- 
barrassed rendering, and you shall be able to appreciate 
his mastery of exposition and easy disposal of intractable 
material. Who would buy at the producer's, where you 
may search ever so long and not get what you want, when 
you have everything handy on Fischer's counter ? 

It is no injustice to other able and distinguished 
Heidelberg Professors to say that Fischer's lectures 
aroused far more enthusiasm than all the rest, and 
that it is pre-eminently Ais name that the ex-student 
of Heidelberg loves to recall. His name it is which 
flavours the memory of Heidelberg with a savour of 
romance. ‘ Did not our hearts burn together?’ The en- 
thusiasm at the close of each lecture almost approaches 
‘religious intoxication.’ Fischer's principle of criticism 
may be commended in preference to that still too pre- 
valent in Britain. British criticism will still bundle 
together under one name, presumably intended for one 
identity, a heap of attributes and predicates mutually 
heterogeneous and incompatible. To cite one or two 
examples: John Morley attributes to Carlyle ‘eminent 
genius, and yet finds his ‘political sense’ not only of no 
value but of less than no value—‘ altogether mistaken.’ 
It is not as though Carlyle’s political sense were a mere 
accident of the man. It is of the very essence of Carlyle. 
No problem more engaged his mind than that of political 
organisation. If Carlyle be mistaken in his political sense, 





then is his whole sense a mistake, defect or perversion 


of sense. How, then, is he an ‘eminent genius’? Is it 
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not the most essential characteristic of genius to dis- 
criminate that which is true or cosmic from that which 
is false or a-cosmic. If genius, so far as genius, be not 
unerring sense of reality, then is it fatuity. Rousseau, 
again (according to Mr. Morley), is ‘one of the least sane 
men that ever lived,’ and yet his style is ‘admirable.’ As 
if style were not the purest characteristic of the man! 
Le style, c'est de ’ homme méme. As if a sound style (i.e. 
the style of a sound man) could by any possibility issue 
from an essentially diseased man! If there be any reader 
of Professor Nichol’s Emerson (to confine ourselves here 
to one of his criticisms) simple enough to take one-tenth 
of all that piecemeal criticism for gospel, he must sincerely 
pity poor Emerson, and regret that before Emerson rushed 
blindly into print Providence did not vouchsafe him Pro- 
fessor Nichol for his monitor. In that case he would either 
have been saved from print, or have been put through 
such a close sieve that not a tenth of him could possibly 
have found its way out. Nichol’s criticism is that Emer- 
son writes here A and then B. ‘And see! A and B are 
mutually contradictory.’ Poor Emerson when he wrote 
A must have had no thought of B, and when he wrote 
B have forgotten A. We cannot suppose he intended to 
stultify himself, nor could he be convinced at one and the 
same time of both A and B, and that the two cordially 
support and supplement each other. 





AS GOOD AS GOLD 


OR the last week of his life we were alone in the 
cottage, my friend and I. Time out of mind has 
the habit which sends the sick at heart to solitude been 
derided. But when he told me of this taking of a cottage 
and his will to do some work at last, 1, who knew him 
well, guessed that his mood was heavy. Men donot often 
scan their fellow-men very closely. To me he was bright, 
gay, virile after an easy fashion. But a woman had told 
me of a vein of romance in him which might one day lead 
him to sorrow. So I guessed, idly enough, that the day 
had come. 

A month later arrived the letter which told how his 
horse had fallen on him, and how the doctor gave him 
but a few days more of life. Doctor and nurse were with 
him when I came to the cottage. I was taken aside: my 
friend had of a certainty not more than a week to live ; 
he must suffer greatly ; he wished the nurse away, whose 
place I might take well enough; my directions were 
simple. Left to ourselves, my friend said to me that he 
cared for no one else to see himagain. ‘You are the only 
man I know who would not be secretly annoyed if I asked 
him: don’t write to them,’ said he. His kin were distant, 
and at variance with him. ‘Still ...° I suggested. ‘I 
have written to her,’ he said simply, ‘ but she will not 
come. My own emotions are not the story. He was a 
man, and one who might have conquered his past; he 
had sacrificed himself to what he admired—‘ right’ was 
meaningless to him; he had a fine intellect and a gentle 
spirit, and he was dying ‘like a poisoned rat in a hole.’ 
But my duties kept me busy. 

On the third day a letter came for him. I gave it to 
him, and sat in the other room. You need not to know 
what I heard before he called me to him. He was looking 
straight at the wall, and spoke slowly and firmly. ‘I am 
going to tell you what is on my mind, and what has 
brought me to this. I don’t think you know her ; if you 
do, I had best not speak ; she might say something which 
would show you it was she. Do you know that hand- 
writing?’ He gave me the envelope. I knew it at once 
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but I paused. Surely it was well he should have what 
relief the telling of this tale could give him. She was 
nothing to me, who could not betray any secret about 
her. ‘I do not know it,’ I said. Again, my honour is 
not the story. ‘Then the chances are you do not know 
her. It is very simple. I knew from the first I had 
nothing much to hope for. You know I am not a model 
character. But this time it was different. I thought 
I could go on always giving her everything and doing 
what I could, and getting just a scrap in return. I was 
absurdly happy for a long time. And then, like a fool, I 
put it into words, and she took from me everything that 
made life worth while. It does not matter what you 
think. But don’t suppose she was a coquette. I know 
she thought it was right, or some damned nonsense. 
That’s about all. Wait, though. I rode for a fall that 
day, and wrote to ask her to come to me. This is the 
answer.’ He tore off the address and the signature, and 
gave me the letter. ‘My dear friend, it ran, ‘I can- 
not tell you how deeply grieved I am. I do not know 
what to say. But I cannot come to you. There are 
so many reasons which make it impossible. And it is 
surely best you should be spared anything which might 
excite you, and be left to think of what you have, I 
fear, neglected, and make your peace with God. 
praying for you earnestly. My husband joins with me 
in a most sincere sorrow. Always your true friend.’ I 
looked up ; he had turned his face away. 

I saw her in the winter, and she spoke of him. She 
spoke gently and sorrowfully, and regretted his bright 
abilities and his sad end. And then another came in, and 
she was laughing at some allusion. I have formed my 
She is not unfeeling, and you do 


I am 


opinion of this woman. 
wrong to blame her for that she could not face miscon- 
struction. To ignore the unwelcome is a woman’s imme- 
morial privilege. Yet—yet, could she not have sent a 
kinder Good-Bye for Ever? The thought will come that 
there was in her an unconscious contempt for my friend’s 
submission (which seemed to me more truly virile than 
another's persistence or rebellion), and that had he grown 
weary he might have had the gift too late. But he went 
down to his cottage, and love, which is a transient thing, 
turned to a mania. He was kissing that sorry letter 
almost as he died: he would have been content had it 
been only her hand. And yet he was a man, who had 
lived in his time. But he died a traitor to his sex. 





THE VANITY OF AUTHORS 


HY, asked our Second Charles of the new-made 
Royal Society, does a live fish in a basin of water 

not increase the weight, whereas a dead fish adds there- 
unto exactly its own gravity? The learned members pro- 
pounded many ingenious theories ; but none seemed quite 
satisfactory : so that they were on the point of giving it 
up, when some one suggested that they should verify. 
They did; and lo! in both cases the balance gave the 
same result. The moral of which simple tale is that the 
an sit must be settled before the cur sit. Why investigate 
a fact if the fact be non-existent? Is it indeed the case, 
then, that the literary man is the most conceited of all 
men? that he that makes verses is more puffed up than 
he that makes shoes? that the dealer in fiction is 
prouder than the dealer in figs? That is the belief of 
mankind ; and if what everybody says must be true, then 
our point is proved. You can’t get behind the universal 
conviction of the race. Let the an sit, then, be taken as 


settled in the: affirmative. 


But here two points suggest 
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themselves. Some of the very greatest writers were not 
conceited at all. Pope’s couplet about Shakespeare— 

‘For gain not glory winged his roving flight 

And grew immortal in his own despite ’"— 
has truth enough; Scott thought meanly of his best 
work ; even Goethe warmed not at his own praise. The 
poetaster commonly thinks more of his rhymes than the 
poet of his poetry. Nay: conceit appears to exist in in- 
verse proportion to merit. Your grocer may be an excel- 
lent person, and a modest, as long as he is dealing out 
sugar and tea ; but let him appear in the poet’s corner of 
the local print, and his head is in the stars at once. And if 
the waste-paper basket devour the offspring of his Minerva, 
he shall yet be insanely vain of his original manuscript. 
The ears of some must pay for the eyes of others; and 
behold him the terror of the neighbourhood ! 

One obvious explanation is that the literary man enjoys 
considerable notoriety. His pay is more often praise than 
pudding ; and praise, like artichokes, is a windy, a suffla- 
minating, diet. To write for the papers is to reflect with 
satisfaction that many thousands accept you as Sir Oracle, 
even though the conditions of English journalism decently 
veil your personality. How much greater the provocation 
to self-esteem of those poets and novelists that are per- 
mitted to link their names and deeds! Everybody is 
pleased to be known, and the literary man enjoys in this 
way more than the most of men. Think of the countless 
fortunes made on the Stock Exchange, in the pig-market 
or what not, by men whose names are unknown outside 
the street in which they live ; yet to be a business man of 
the first order requires a vast deal more intelligence than 
Yet what 
desperate efforts to escape that ‘dull forgetfulness’ ! 
those who wrote 


it takes to make a certain sort of author. 


Old-world satirists noted that even 
books in dispraise of fame were always careful to sub- 
scribe their name on the title-page. Why does Giles, 
jack-knife in hand, compel the forest to bear witness to 
his passion for Joan? What makes the common tourist 
initial the Pyramids and cut his style and title on the 
Parthenon? And then there is the habit of grave-stones. 
Now, the literary man has all the joy of the tourist on 
a thousand hills, and the finer satisfaction of him that 
foresees his name writ large in cemeteries ; and he is 
proportionately elated thereby. 

Yet there are other and deeper reasons for his pride. 
‘Tis by a wise and thoughtful provision of Nature that the 
Polar bear is furnished with the thickest of skins; he 
couldn’t exist without it. And perhaps the average lite- 
rary man could scarce pursue his calling without an over- 
weening opinion of his own merits. Literature is the only 
kind of result that ever remains exactly the same, for it is 
practically independent of material. The Colosseum is a 
ruin, and Time has shown himself able to ‘ ding doun Tan- 
tallon,’ though that was once good Scots for an impossi- 
Nay : the great globe itself will dissolve ; but till 
It is this competi- 


bility. 
it do, our treasure remains unspoiled. 
tion with the mighty dead that makes the very idea of 
composition seem terrible. Is this a verse to put beside 
the great poetry of the world? is this fiction worthy to 
rank with the visions of the great dreamers of old time ? 
In how infinite a number of cases the answer must be 
‘No’! Of course ’twere easy enough, here also, to raise 
the previous question, and ask, ‘Why write at all?’ 
Carlyle was fond of asking it of nearly everybody but 
himself ; but, just as we assume the conceit of the man 
of letters, so are we entitled to assume the fact of his 
existence. Nay: we may venture a third assumption with 
Let it be granted that he 
Nature, 


a view to clearing the way. 
ought not to exist—and it will help us not at all. 
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however, has still more subtle reasons for her gift to him. 
His property is not in proportion to his renown, nor his 
worldly consideration neither. Even the man of genius, 
who was commonly regarded as a kind of inspired lunatic, 
is now a victim of ‘neurotic tendencies’ at best. The tra- 
dition that Thales, being engaged in star-gazing, fell into 
a well and broke his neck is pregnant with instruction. 
‘Eh, sirs, an’ he’s weel putten on,’ said those compas- 
sionate fishwives who watched the aimless wanderings of 
Adam Smith ; reflecting how sad it was that such a well- 
dressed old gentleman should be so very weak-minded. 
Your ordinary man of letters is not a Thales nor an Adam 
Smith (perhaps !), but he is engaged with things remote in 
time and space ; he essays such flights as theirs, albeit 
with weaker wings ; and he is often not a whit less eccen- 
tric—or rather, he seems so to those whose thoughts are 
continually of the passing hour. Let him, then, as a sort 
of protection cherish the pleasing delusion that he is 
vastly superior to the general. Soshall he be made strong 
to regard it with its own regard for him. It really matters 
nothing which is right. 

Last of all, he must be armed against himself. He 
must often doubt; he must sometimes abide in depres- 
sion and darkness; when the wheels of his brain refuse to 
work, when the jaded spirit will not answer to the spur. 
‘ Toil, envy, want ’"—these are but the feeblest of his Furies. 
Shades from the spirit-world, whatever their ultimate phy- 
sical reason, shall strike more terror to his soul than any 
material evil can. In the absence of some cordial julep 
the game were up. And so it is necessary that he should 
take at times a lofty estimate of his achievement. He 
will do well to increase, not to check, this tendency ; but 
he will also do well to remember that he cannot reason- 
ably expect the world outside his gate to be ever of the 
same opinion as himself. 





THE NEW NEBUCHADNEZZARS 
(BY AN AMATEUR) 


T° compare the fruit farms establishing on principle in 
Norfolk, Kent, and other districts, to Fourier’s ex- 
periment is misleading: nor does even Thoreau’s modifi- 
cation of Fourier's idea just correspond to its present 
development. True, all such attempts have points in 
common. Each is a protest against a particular conven- 
tion, and an attempt to set up another inits room. They 
represent a mood of human frailty. ‘Why should we only 
toil?’ That is a question asked of the most energetic as 
often as of the lotus-eater himself. Most of us work far 
more than is necessary to enjoyment. We are born into 
a grade of society where expenditure runs high, and we 
toil lest we be forced down-hill. Custom rules the very 
table. You may be a simple feeder, whose palate rejoices 
in no ‘ hogos,’ no high-spiced, exquisitely kitchened dishes, 
but in the innocent flavour of fresh-pulled berries and 
potatoes boiled in their jackets ; yet usage commands you 
to provide a certain number of courses, and so are you 
proved aslave. If you were never to drink unless you were 
dry, nor eat unless you were hungry, never to dress, nor 
buy furniture, nor keep horses, nor do anything for show— 
would not there be a wonderful shrinkage in your bills? 
And then, how unnatural the prejudice against manual 
labour! Men who will cricket and golf and football it 
till their bones ache would scorn to handle a spade or a 
muck-rake, and that despite the vast amusement a skilful 
use of such implements supplies. 
But the vegetarian—the Nebuchadnezzar, that is—is not 
wont to terrify the neophyte by taking high ground like 
this, excepting sheer enthusiasm carry him off his -feet. 
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He seeks to convert by reason and on grounds that appeal 
directly to the business instinct. He tells you that /a petite 
cullure is being preached, on platforms and in magazines, 
by theorists who carry no weight: yet nothing is needed 
to make it a reality but that practical men should estab- 
lish themselves on tiny farms in every village in the 
country, and show by example that it is possible to live 
a happy and a beautiful life on the land—‘wi’ a’ the 
comforts o’ the Sautmarket in the Hielants.’ You dig 
potatoes all day ; but at night you command the refine- 
ments of suburban fashion. There is no reading of papers 
nor catching of trains; but the piano, the sketching club, 
the magazines—a month old, but no worse for that—the 
tea-party, the lecture, the magic-lantern, all the milder 
amenities of town, shall entertain the colonist and be- 
wilder the bumpkin. He has neglected his opportunities 
for years, the bumpkin has ; but the sight of the colonist 
will fire his breast with a rage of emulation. The worst is, 
he is very stubborn in regard to victuals: a subject, too, 
the vegetarian missionary finds it uncommon hard to adjust 
to his theory. In respect of diet he has but one rule: to 
eat as much and as often as he can, and never trouble his 
head about the nature of what he is eating. Also, it is 
but too certain that he smokes and drinks on the very 
same principle. He puts away great hunks of bacon, he 
drinks lashings {of the vilest beer, he fills his clay with 
abominable tobacco ; and he goes about at ninety with a 
vigour that excites the envy and surprise of the middle- 
aged Nebuchadnezzar: who must still be lecturing him on 
‘health and how to keep it’! 

On the other hand, the good grass-eater avers himself 
able to make far more by small farming than the rustic 
can. Part of his theory is that he is abolishing the 
middle-man. Belonging, as he does, to a compact sect, 
he sends nearly all his produce direct from garden or 
orchard to a private buyer. One tells another, and the 
advertisement goes round; for, as matter of fact, you 
can send a hamper of apples or plums from Norfolk, 
carriage paid, for less than the London dealer would 
charge you. Now, the villagers who have been in- 
duced to try this small-scale farming have gone to 
wreck on that rock. They have no useful connections in 
town, and they are obliged to send their stuff to a dealer, 
who cuts their profits down to a minimum. According 
to the vegetarian’s dream, a time is coming when well- 
to-do people will revolt against urban life: the fact that 
the Londoner dies out in three or four generations appears 
of itself to prove the disadvantage of living it ; and if men 
must be bred for men’s work, it is plain that the breeding 
place must be the country. Further, according to the 
new theories, to adopt a vegetable diet is infallibly to 
win the race. A leading vegetarian put it in this way: 
‘My carpenter got his wages—eighteen shillings—on 
Saturday night ; and on Monday he comes for eighteen- 
pence to start the week! That is, in a single night, most 
probably, he wasted what would last a frugal vegetarian 
a good nine weeks.’ But, as he was speaking, there came 
very forcibly back to my memory the words of that lec- 
turer who first directed my attention to this new Eden. 
‘These fruit colonies,’ he said, ‘ will solve the difficulties 
attending the English food supply, and a vegetarian diet 
is the most natural check to the increase of population.’ 
Without dwelling on the fact that, after this, we can 
scarce anticipate any generating of heroes for the army 
and navy, it may be denoted that the well-fed countryman 
stands a fair chance of beating the vegetarian at his own 
game. Untrammelled by any prejudice against the shed- 
ding of blood, he may easily adapt to other uses whatever 
is valuable in the vegetarian’s practice. If apple-farming 
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may be made to pay, then why not bee-, or poultry-, or 
rabbit-, or pig-farming also? Especially as all these in- 
dustries are highly capable of development ? 

It may seem unjust to apply these trifling economics 
to a scheme concerning which a considerable amount of 
enthusiasm has been everywhere aroused, and which is 
attracting colonists from all parts of the land. (One of the 
prettiest houses in Methwold is being built for a convert 
from Glasgow.) But in good sooth, whatever the motives 
read into the project by distant admirers, the aim of those 
on the spot is simply to make practical protest against 
the rush into towns, to prove that a livelihood may be 
made out of small farms, to win over the countrymen to 
a new ideal of diet, and to make themselves homes where 
rural peace shall blend with ‘refinement, where manual 
will alternate with mental toil. In one word, they afford 
a very striking illustration of the truism that the true 
fanatic is seldom ‘viewy’; but is very often a narrow- 
headed business-man whose energy is forced into a narrow 
groove. According to the official statement, it is hopeless 
to set up as a practical Nebuchadnezzar if you are ‘lazy,’ 
‘a fantastic dreamer,’ ‘a lordling,’ or ‘a speculating finan- 
cialist.’. But if you have made a fortune of (say) £400 out of 
groceries or haberdashery, and if you would steal from the 
noise and stir of town to a scene of rustic bliss—if you would 
exchange scales for shovels, the yard-stick for the hoe— 
the place for you is Methwold. Work there will become 
a pleasure ; for, to quote the same ingenuous document, 
phalansterians ‘are not slaves, toiling for others, but every 
act they perform is of permanent advantage to them- 
selves, so that they are never “weary in well-doing.” * And 
this is the way to lay out your little capital. First, you 
must buy land, and at Methwold (to the exceeding joy of 
the owner, I should fancy) the price hereof is £35 per 
acre—and a couple of acres are none too much. Secondly, 
you must build a house ; for what were the charm of buy- 
ing or renting of another? Moreover, it is good for man 
to be his own architect. Ingenuity will be taxed to its 
utmost ere you heighten the grotesque extravagance of 
the scene. One man has built his soul a lordly pleasure- 
house on the model of the London suburban (or the Glas- 
gow) type of villa ; another's is a wooden shanty that would 
be hardly incongruous on a South African farm. By-and- 
by, when solitary confinement has resulted in madness 
and in suicide, you shall buy up the whole concern at a 
very reasonable figure ; but just now the average Meth- 
wold house, planned by the owner and run up by the 
local Balbus, may be taken to cost about £200. While 
Balbus is building you a wall, you may either live in a 
shed hard by or carry on the business you have re- 
solved to quit, and add a little to your capital, on which 
there will probably be greater demands than you bargain 
for just now. But the most of them that have taken to 
Nebuchadnezzarising appear to derive an immense satis- 
faction from watching the growth of their domiciles and 
in working on them when they can. 

The next business is to reduce the land to working 
order. Five years ago the scene of this experiment in 
Nebuchadnezzarism was a bare field; now it is a huge 
orchard, and the first problem is how to make your little 
plot like the rest. Even in the beginning of October 
there was a very fair show of apples; but I question if 
the ground will ultimately be found good for fruit. You 
can see sections of it easily enough ; for the sinking of 
wells appears to have been a favourite amusement, and 
water is not found much nearer than twenty-six or thirty 
feet. There are eight or ten inches of a light gravelly 
soii; then several feet of soft chalk with flinty nodules ; 
and then a bed of hard chalk. But to proceed: your plot 
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has first to be found, and next well trenched and manured— 
things not to be done without a further inroad upon your 
little hoard. Fifty shillings for your fence, seven pounds 
for your trenches, and another three or four for manure— 
no easy matter to get at any price in an agricultural district; 
and then you must buy and plant your trees. If this be done 
just about the fall of the leaf, a fair crop may be expected 
next year. With one eye on the future—for of course 
it seems certain that here is your rest set up—you buy a 
certain number of ‘standard’ apple-trees ; and, with the 
other on the immediate present, you sandwich them with 
‘bush’ trees from which such a succession of crops may be 
forced as will wholly exhaust them in twelve years. But 
before then the ‘standards’ will have attained their full 
bearing capacity ; and while they are still small you may 
grow gooseberries, rasps, currants, and blackberries, as well 
as vegetables of various sorts, in the opens between them. 
To plant eight hundred apple-trees and fifteen hundred 
berry-bushes to the two acres will cost you considerably 
over a hundred pounds; indeed, at half-a-crown a-piece, 
the apples alone will come to that sum, and there are the 
berries and the vegetable seeds forbye. In the mean- 
time one or two of the colonists are raising common 
allotment crops—as roots and barley ; but that is only a 
makeshift till they can rise to apples. 

It is plain, then, that £400 is rather less than enough 
to phalansterise in comfort withal. It will serve for land 
and house and stock ; but if you add the cost of imple- 
ments, the removal or the purchase of furniture, and other 
incidental expenses, you will see that the game is for the 
cit that is weary of figs—not for the countryman who in 
these bad times could rent a hundred acres far more pro- 
fitably than ever he could purchase two. And what are 
your possible returns? ‘ From eight hundred trees,’ we 
are told, ‘planted on two acres, you may expect the first 
season after planting an average of threepenny-worth 
from every single tree—total, £10’; second year, £20; 
third, £30 ; fourth, £40; fifth, £50; sixth, £60; and so 
on, till in the tenth year you get to £50 per acre. More- 
over; in the fifth year your berry-bushes will be yielding 
nearly £12, 10s, per acre. To the non-vegetarian, puffed 
up with the pride that comes of eating meat, the pro- 
spect seems not very rosy at the best; but the worst of 
these forecasts is that they are ever far too sanguine. 
Vicissitudes of weather, difficulties of transport, changes 
of the market—these accidents and their like explain the 
inevitable breakdown. But, further, an approximate re- 
sult is impossible save at the cost of such grinding toil 
as only the petty farmer knows. This is not apparent in 
the excitement of house-building. But when the gilt is 
off the gingerbread, and the thing is revealed for—not 
the realisation of a lovely and generous dream but—the 
stern, hard lot of the smallest peasant-owner, then there 
will be an end of it. 

True, the vegetarian lives on very little. He has a 
mill, and grinds his own corn; and at breakfast he stays 
him with parsnips and comforts him with apples of his 
own raising ; and the diet is the best prophylactic ever 
invented for habitual drunkenness (it is so horribly moist 
in itself that it makes all other forms of moisture odious) ; 
nor, while ruminating over stacks of slow-digesting vege- 
table matter, does the human animal strongly yearn for 
the inexpensive pipe. The true Nebuchadnezzar—espe- 
cially if, as seems to be the case, he be indifferent to 
dress—is passing rich on a matter of forty pound a-year. 
But the great question is whether agricultural labour can 
or can not be done on vegetables. Rumour—which is 
not worth much—avers that when a Nebuchadnezzar gets 
the chance, his first rush is for a beef-steak and a pot of 
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beer. I by no means say that this is true; but, without 
assuming the prophet, I venture to foretell that nineteen 
out of every twenty will either give up the business of 
fruit-farming or cease from doing on principle what their 
prototype, the King of the Jews, did on compulsion. For, 
to say nothing of the appetite for flesh, whether original 
or acquired, it is a fact that without pigs and poultry, 
without bees and pigeons and rabbits and such small deer, 
small farming is not, and cannot be, either interesting or 
remunerative. But with all these it can be both. 





CHILDREN OF THE HAREM 


HE full report of Professor Macmillan’s address de- 
livered at Bombay upon ‘Heredity and the Re- 
generation of India’ will be welcome. It is a subject of 
great interest, and the view which he took makes it more 
interesting still. Short as is the summary published, it 
shows the argument distinctly. India—to use a general 
term—once gave birth to poetry and philosophy ‘ fit to 
rival the masterpieces of Greece’ ; but for many centuries 
she has not turned out a single great poet, dramatist, 
historian, philosopher, or even story-teller. To compare 
the Mahabharata with the Iliad is bold; bolder still to 
compare the Darsanas with the Greek philosophy ; boldest 
of all to set the Lost Ring and the Toy Cart beside the 
Athenian drama. But we may make allowance for en- 
thusiasm. Why has the production of such great works 
ceased? Professor Macmillan has convinced himself that 
‘the practice of female seclusion, acting through ‘here- 
dity,’ is the chief agent. Those evils did not exist in the 
grand era. By deduction and induction alike, therefore, 
he argues that the secret of India’s degeneracy lies here. 
Active outdoor exercise develops the intellectual as the 
physical strength of women. Under the zenana, purdah, 
or harem system, girls and wives are ‘never allowed to 
breathe the fresh air of heaven on foot or on horseback.’ 
If they can afford carriage exercise, the air is excluded by 
blinds and curtains. No opportunity is granted them ‘of 
taking any part whatever in the active life of their hus- 
bands and brothers.’ Thus the race deteriorates. ‘The 
rapid rise and fall of Oriental empires may be mainly 
attributed to the effect of female seclusion.’ 

Of the first link of this chain of reasoning I would say 
little, for two reasons: we have not the full text, and every 
one is as well able as myself to speak. Great poets came 
to an end in an early stage of Greek history also. The 
great dramatists and historians did not survive them long. 
The grand school of philosophers was exhausted in a couple 
of hundred years. Was this an effect of female seclusion ? 
There is an era called the Renaissance, when something 
of the antique genius burst forth again, blazed for two 
generations, and died down. Phenomena of the same 
class have appeared all through the course of history, and 
there is no reason to seek an exceptional cause in India. 
That empires fall through the physical degeneracy of the 
conquering race is a simple and a favourite theory, but 
based on the instance of Rome alone—where women were 
not secluded. Persia should point the moral, if there be 
one. But Cambyses was the strongest man of his time ; 
Xerxes the tallest and handsomest ; Artaxerxes himself, 
says Plutarch, marched two hundred furlongs a day, on 
foot, in full panoply, often foremost in the most difficult 
places, during that terrible retreat from the land of the 
Cadusians. Even Darius, the last of that royal house, 
had no equal in athletic exercises, and, besides, could 
drink all his staff under the table. The Persian nobility 
were as brave and as formidable in the time of Alexander 
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as in that of Miltiades. But we may drop the historical 
question. 

Harem children ought to be degenerate if there be 
no flaw in Professor Macmillan’s premises. But, as a fact, 
does the experience of observant travellers support that 
conclusion ? It is necessary, indeed, to distinguish. The 
practice of secluding women entails beyond doubt one 
most evil influence of the kind asserted. A boy of the 
ruling class spends the first eight years of his life among 
silly women and slaves. Until the age of puberty, or 
even later, he passes the most of his time with them, as 
a rule. Under such circumstances, his education is not 
only neglected but perverted. At best, he loses the years 
most precious for the formation of character; and at 
worst, he gains a host of hateful vices. But this is inci- 
dental, so to speak ; the question raised by Professor 
Macmillan is whether or no the offspring of mothers shut 
up in a harem are born less healthy and less intelligent 
than other children? Speaking from a wide experience, 
I think there is an error somewhere. In Turkey, for in- 
stance, which should be the strongest case, I remember 
great personages who were pitiably feeble ; but one need 
not rack one’s memory to find great personages in Eng- 
land who could match them at every point of weakness, 
mental or bodily. The bulk of Turkish pashas are well- 
grown, powerful men. They run to fat, which is consti- 
tutional ; they are monstrously ignorant, many grotesque ; 
but those who have dealings with them are apt to find 
they are not stupid in the sense of wanting brains enough 
for the conduct of their proper business. The diplo- 
matists of Europe have long been convinced of this. And 
there is one point nearly all possess—resolution ; call it stub- 
bornness if you will. Professor Macmillan seems to think 
that this quality must deteriorate in especial, but it is the 
one which Turks have inherited most vigorously from their 
savage forefathers. They are not an intelligent race—as 
far from it as could be. But I never forget an observation 
which Sir Alfred Lyall made to me one Sunday afternoon 
at Simla, twelve years ago. ‘ Every reigning family,’ said 
he, ‘from the frontier of Europe to China and from 
Siberia to Afghanistan is Turk (Toorkman) by blood. 
Look at the map! That people must have a genius of 
some sort, after all!’ So it has been more or less for 
ages. And they seclude their women rigorously : saving 
that very minute percentage which Osman Bey would 
have us accept as representative of the nation. When 
allowance is made for those incidental mischiefs of the 
system which have been named, one might almost think 
that the Turks are particularly healthy ; and intelligent, 
also, in their Jimited way, 

In India Professor Macmillan is at home, and doubtless 
he has instances to cite on challenge. But, taking the 
majority of that class which secludes its women, do the 
young members really fall below the average in physique 
or natural intelligence? At the Mayo College, for ex- 
ample? It is not easy to judge the latter point, because 
the evil influences referred to are yet more powerful in 
India than elsewhere ; but the authorities of that college 
could give some information. In Africa, decidedly, mem- 
bers of the royal house are not degenerate as a rule, and 
the caboceers, to say the least, hold their own. Those 
who took part in the Ashanti war remember the polished 
and intelligent air of the few chiefs whom they en- 
countered. When, at Prahsu, Sir Evelyn Wood asked 
M. Kiihne how King Koffee might be known, the released 
missionary answered : ‘QO, you cannot mistake him! He 
looks the king!’ This in spite of an unusually dark com- 
plexion—for an Ashanti—and scars of small-pox. And 
Burton says of the Dahomey monarch : ‘ He looks a king 
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of (negro) men: athletic, upwards of six feet high, agile ; 
skull rounded and well set on; strong jaw; pleasant 
smile.’ I think Grant mentions not one king in his Walk 
Across Africa who is not described as tall and _ intelli- 
gent. Of course, even royal women in Africa are not 
secluded as in Asia. But then, the kings and chiefs 
stand higher above the average of the race. 

It may be that we exaggerate the unhealthiness of the 
harem system—in the case, at least, of rich or powerful 
families. There are few books—so far as my reading 
goes—that tell us what one would like to know about it ; 
and the most of those are suspect. One indeed, written, 
as the authoress states, ‘by the daughter and the wife of 
an English Consul,’ gives quite an unexpected picture of 
the Imperia! seraglio. I am sorry to forget the name, but 
it will be easily identified by that inscription on the title- 
page. The lady describes ‘high jinks’ at Yildiz Kiosk 
such as the wildest English school-girls only dream of 
longingly. It is but a section of the Imperial ladies who 
indulge themselves thus, we learn, and they are called the 
Bashi-Bazouks; others are shocked, others encourage them, 
but all laugh. 
tion of the inmates are free to divert themselves with any 
madcap sport—so many, in fact, as choose to do so—all 
are at liberty to take ‘ active out-door exercise,’ if it please 
them. The fashions of the Sultan’s household are imi- 
tated elsewhere, no doubt, in this as in other matters. 
Girls so bright and lively as those we see in India of the 
lower class will assuredly find means to develop their 
‘physique’ in spite of purdahs. As for their minds, that 
is another thing. Remember, I dispute not for one instant 
that the seclusion of women is a mischievous and abomin- 
able practice. But personally I have never seen cause to 
believe that the most of the children thus raised are less 
healthy or less naturally intelligent than others of their 
race. FREDERICK Boye. 


It is plain, however, that when a propor 








FOREIGN STOCKS 


law more, after a long period of tranquillity, the so- 

called Foreign Market is becoming neurotic. That 
it should have such a tendency is not surprising ; but 
nevertheless the change brings with it a sense of strange- 
ness, for despite all disturbing factors—and they have not 
been either few or unimportant—this department of the 
Stock Exchange has kept remarkably steady. It is true, 
the nerves of operators have not been disorganised by 
wars or rumours of wars, and in this respect the past two 
or three years contrast favourably with the rest of the 
ten ; but, on the other hand, the financial atmosphere has 
been most trying to the optimistic ‘bulls’ who find such 
ample scope for their activities in the Continental Bourses. 
Inthe past twelve months, indeed, they have had to en- 
counter a series of disasters: the utter failure of the 
Panama Canal Company, the financial collapse of the two 
River Plate countries, the Baring Crisis of last autumn, 
and now, finally, a direr failure of the cereal crops than 
has been experienced since 1879. Yet, apart from Argen- 
tine and Uruguay securities, which have naturally gone to 
pieces, quotations, as a whole, have been maintained at a 
high level with a determination which hardly ever faltered. 
Vainly have the ‘bears’ made attacks, both fair and foul, 
upon the market: they have had no other results than 
confusion and loss. But now, as we have said, the fortune 
of war seems to be changing, for there are signs that the 
recent weakness of prices is not likely to be ephemeral, 
but may more probably prove to be the beginning of a 
How the prices of 


protracted downward movement. 
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‘International’ stocks stand now can be seen from the 


following figures : 


7-Quotations.~, ——Highest Prices.—.. 


ow. Oct. 1890. 1890. 1889. 1888, 
Egyptian Unified - 96} 964% 98} 94 85} 
French 3 p. c. Rentes 94} 931 95 88 83 
Greek 5 p. c. 77% 92} 964 954 853 
Hungarian 4 p. c. Rentes 894 89} 92} 88} 86} 
Italian 5p.c. Rentes. 89 93% 97} 93} 9315 
Portuguese 3 p. c. 373 603 65; 68} 65 
Russian 4p.c. . » 6 974 98 95 88} 
Spanish 4 p.c. . 68} 7518 79 772 754 
Turkish 4] p.c. 1871 93 95} 995 95% 87} 

Do. Grouptil . 174} 18} 19} 173 


Although several issues have fallen away to some ex- 
tent from the highest points recorded during the last few 
years, the only striking movement has been in Portuguese, 
which have fallen to a level that is fairly in accordance 
with their real value. In most other cases quotations may 
well drop to a lower level. What, for instance, is there 
to justify the market quotations for Spanish, Russian, or 
Italian bonds? The financial position of Spain is very 
embarrassed, and yet her bonds can only be brought to 
yield about 5} per cent. Italy, again, is not in a much 
better position, for, although stronger financially, she is 
driven by policy to expend upon her War Budget an 
amount that can only be raised by the most strenuous 
efforts. Raised it is: but at such a frightful cost that 
some day the overtaxed peasantry may turn and rend the 
foreign bondholder. In these circumstances a yield of 
4} per cent. upon Italian Rentes scarce seems adequate. 
But what shall we say of Russian bonds, which are dearer 
than almost any other international securities, except 
French Rentes? With little political stability in the 
Empire, and with its finances in an essentially unsound 
condition, the bonds of the Tsar's Government would 
appear to us abundantly dear at (say) 65. How it is that 
they do not sell at something like that figure is strange ; 
for, with the exception of Paris, all the loan markets of 
the world, including Berlin, have turned their backs upon 
Russia. The Jewish financiers are everywhere bitterly 
opposed to her; and so powerful is their opposition 
that even in Paris the new 3 per cent. loan is meeting 
with but a qualified success, despite the way in which 
subscriptions have been whipped up by appeals to political 
sentiment, 
could sustain for any length of time the fabric of Russian 
We have been assured by M. de Blowitz, who is 


In any case it would be doubtful if Paris alone 


credit. 
never so ludicrous as when discussing la haute finance, that 
Paris has only one customer in the loan market—Russia ; 
but everybody knows that French investors have poured 
out without stint their hoarded millions to assist the neces- 
sities of Spain, of Portugal, of Greece, and a number of 
other impecunious borrowers: including, until very re- 
cently, Italy herself. 

So far we have only referred to the so-called ‘ interna- 
tional’ securities, and South American issues now claim 
some attention. It may be said, perhaps, that these have 
already been ground small in the mill of tribulation, and 
that is true; but it is even now doubtful whether the 
worst has been experienced. In Argentina no signs of 
a change for the better are apparent: the indications 
rather pointing to a further harvest of the whirlwind. 
Despite all that the country has suffered, sound finance 
is no more in favour than it was a few years ago, when 
the River Plate was being unscrupulously exploited by 
gangs of reckless and dishonest adventurers. And, poli- 
tically, the position is also disquieting. On the other 
side of the river, in Uruguay, the finances have also 
gone to pieces, and the difficulties are now being com- 
plicated by internal dissensions, which have this week led 


to a serious émeute in Montevideo. Of neither country 
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is there much to be hoped. Chili, it is thought—and 
with reason—has once more entered upon the path of 
prosperity ; but it is not possible to feel assured of the 
future of Brazil; while the minor States are, as ever, in 
a position of absolute instability. Moreover, we have to 
remember that exactly as the great mass of ‘Internationals’ 
is locked up by the Continental finance houses, so here 
in London the trust companies and the banks have their 
hands full of ‘South Americans.’ The Bank of England 
itself holds several millions of them on account of the 
Baring liquidation, and would like to sell them—but can- 
not. Altogether, then, the Fates are not propitious to 
either section of the Foreign Market ; and while prices in 
one of them may not fall much lower—Argentine issues, 
etc., being down to a ‘rubbish’ level—in the other a big 
fall is not only possible but probable. 


DAVE (sc. DAPHNIS) 
J ITH the smell of the meads on his plaiden dress 


He comes from the broomy wilderness. 


The dewdrop burns in his bushy hair, 
His forehead shines, and is free from care. 


He looks round-orbed through the blue of his eyes 
With the* earless fulness of summer skies. 

The red that breaks on the brown of his cheek 

Is the russet apple’s ripened streak. 

White as the milk of nuts are his teeth, 


And crisp and black is his beard beneath. 


What can he show to the strife of towns ? 
A vision of peace on the distant downs. 


Green hollows and hillocks, and skies of blue, 
And white sheep feeding the long day through, 
‘The apples are ruddy, the nuts are ripe, 

By every pool there grows a pipe. 

How can he touch the world’s dull’d ear ? 
What can he play that the world will hear ? 
His pipe is slender, and softly blown ; 

The music sinks ever in undertone. 

Yet, sweet to hear of an autumn night 

When the sheaves on the shorn rigs glimmer white, 
It sounds in the dusk like the joy of a star 
When the lattice of heaven is left ajar 

To clasping lovers that thread the threaves 
Like a shadow moving among the sheaves. 


Hvuen Haisurron. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ABOLITION OF THE CORVEE IN EGYPT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 1oth October 1891. 

S1R,—My accomplished friend Mr. Cope Whitehouse is 
nothing if not ingenious; but it is not quite clear from his 
letter to you whether his animadversions on the corvee refer 
to its policy or to its etymology. 

Surely, in any country there may be districts whose special 
conditions render certain duties appropriate to, or incumbent 
on, the inhabitants of those districts? Such, obviously, is the 
case of a riverain population whose prosperity, or safety, de- 
pends on a vigilant guardianship of the river’s banks. Such 
labour, though it must of necessity be strictly and summarily 
administered, can scarcely be considered a hardship. It is 
performed, mutatis mutandis, on the banks of the lower Rhine 
as on those of the Nile; but the Dutch peasant would be sur- 
prised to learn from Mr. Cope Whitehouse that he is a ‘serf’! 


—I am, etc., Coutts TROTTER. 
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THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


King’s Lynn, 12th Oct. 1891. 

S1R,—A word with you as to Egypt, whereof you are pleased 
to say—nor this for the first time—‘ Egypt, Ottoman or inde- 
pendent, would be a loss to us.’ You further add that Egypt 
would be by Mr Gladstone ‘ left to France,’ and that ‘to lose it 
would be to lose half Africa’ (this last not seriously, I imagine) ; 
and you present these as arguments against the suggested 
withdrawal of the English occupying force and officials, and are 
apparently prepared to maintain that the occupation is advan- 
tageous to England. In all this you are wrong, as I think 
you will be constrained to admit if you but take into account 
the following considerations :— 

I. Egypt, when under the Sultan, never was either a loss or 
a danger to us, nor would be again. Did not the Sultan allow 
the making of that Suez Canal which has so shortened the com- 
mercial route to India? Did he not, when we asked it, depose 
the Khedive Ismail, thereby knocking flat all the political 
prophets and leader-writers who had declared first that he 
wouldn’t do it, and next that he couldn’t? Is there any better 
conceivable position for England than to have the Sultan in 
Egypt ready to do us good offices? Were those English states- 
men so entirely wrong in 1801 when they thus thought (and acted 
in consequence) aftér we had turned Napoleon out of Egypt? 
Was the Czar of Russia also wrong when, in 1853, he secretly 
counselled England to think and act differently—to act even 
as we acted in 1882? I trow not. 

Egypt a pashalic of the Sultan, with the Sultan as our friend, 
is not only conceivable but the best of all conceivable Egypts. 
Egypt independent is not conceivable. 

2. Egypt ‘left to France’? No, not for many reasons. But 
what ground is there for supposing that France would so much 
as think of a French occupation, England being unwilling? 
There is none. French statesmen have not wholly forgotten 
Aboukir and St. Jean d’Acre ; they have not wholly forgotten 
the lesson they then learnt—that Egypt is the slave of navies 
and inaccessible to armies; neither would they dream now (in 
the face of our experience) of an occupation under such con- 
ditions and with such results as our experience shows to be 
inevitable. 

3. For what is our occupation, and how advantageous to us? 
It is an occupation strictly and solemnly limited: limited by 
the strict condition that no final settlement of the country shall 
ever be made without the knowledge and agreement of all the 
European Powers ; limited by the condition that England shall 
never even seek in Egypt any commercial or territorial advan- 
tage, or any exclusive privilege, not equally shared by all the 
Powers ; limited by crazy stipulations as to the ‘neutrality’ of 
the Canal ; limited, above all, by our ignorance of the people, 
the language, the country, and by that too great propinquity 
which will prevent us from ever gaining such knowledge of all as 
is gained in India where Englishmen live long and learn much, 
whereas in Egypt they do but flit and forget. Tenants-at-will 
as we are, with no lease, we have so dilapidated the house as 
to lose to Egypt those Equatorial provinces which were con- 
quered by our ‘feeble’ predecessors there, and which are of 
equal material and strategical importance to the country. We 
have lost many noble and gallant men of our own, many mil- 
lions of our own have we sunk in the sands of the desert ; but 
of material gain, or promise of gain, there is none, save for the 
usurers whom we allowed to beguile us into the trap that Russia 
had baited for us a generation earlier. 

4. But how stands it strategically? Why, strategically, Egypt 
is always ours though never a man of ours be there, so long as 
we are predominant at sea. Let who will occupy it, we can 
always turn him out or make him do our bidding, at short 
notice ; for the simple reason that Egypt is bounded on two 
sides by navigable seas, and on the rest of her frontiers by 
hopeless deserts. Put whom you will there—France, Russia, 
Germany, all Europe—in occupation: the occupation would not 
survive even a naval demonstration. 

This answers for the Canal as well as for the rest of Egypt. 
But there is more to be said of the Canal (which seems to have 
muddled all English brains—since an English engineer de- 
clared that it couldn’t be made, and an English Minister that it 
shouldn't be made—till now). This, above all, is a matter of 
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ships and sailors. The fight for the Canal, if any, must take 
place—not in the Canal itself but—at its approaches outside 
the territorial waters of Egypt : whoever occupies Egypt, that 
must remain true ; and the event of that fight will decide who 
is to use the Canal and to keep it from being blocked. An 
English naval defeat between Crete and Port Said or between 
Suez and Aden—or even beyond Aden—would render the 
Canal unavailable for England ; an English naval victory (or 
the presence of English unfought and unbeaten squadrons) in 
both places would secure the exclusive use of it. English 
occupation of Egypt gets rid of none of these conditions, and 
in no way changes the strategical situation. 

What English occupation does is to blast the fair name of 
England with our necessary ally, the Sultan, who sees and says 
that we have taken a province from him ; to destroy the repu- 
tation, throughout the East, of England, now seen and said to 
have also at last joined the brigands ; to make a permanent 
quarrel between us and our necessary ally, France ; and to 
cause all our policy to be so hampered that we can no longer 
either do our duty or even raise our voice when spoliation once 
again stalks northward and eastward. 

Well did Nicholas know and foresee all this when he tempted 
Sir Hamilton Seymour with this very bait. Well did our Eng- 
lish statesmen see the hook when they refused it. That others 
should have bolted bait and hook together is but a proof that 
certain of them (as indeed they have avowed) ‘know nothing of 
foreign affairs.’ 

That it is difficult to retrace the false step by coming out of 
Egypt I admit. That we must, nevertheless, either retrace it 
or take further steps to our perdition is certain.—I am, etc., 

THOs. GIBSON BOWLES. 


CANADIAN POLITICS 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 13th October 1891. 

SIR,—The writer of the article ‘The End of Cobdenism’ 
shows at least that he is cordially interested in Canadian 
affairs ; and if he has adroitly fought round the questions I 
raised, he follows, I suppose, a controversialist’s privilege. It 
must be apparent to fair-minded people that, since Mr. Mercier 
has testified before committee of his innocence, pending the 
investigation of the Royal Commission he is entitled to the 
consideration and silence rendered by careful journals when a 
matter is sub judice. 

The writer of the article is somewhat clearer in his letter 
than he was in his leader. With such poor penetration as | 
have I failed to discover in his remarks therein that he wished 
Cobdenitish neglect to mean the granting of responsible go- 
vernment. Have we, then, been all wrong? and was the old 
system of family compacts, land gifts, and stagnation so much 
better than the occasional vices of self-government? Is New- 
foundland better off than New South Wales ?—I am, etc., 

GILBERT PARKER. 





REVIEWS 


ALFRED STEVENS 


Alfred Stevens and His Work, By HUGH STANNUS,F.R.I.B.A, 
With Fifty-seven Full-Page Autotype Illustrations. Lon- 
don : The Autotype Company. 


Few artists have so completely succeeded in isolating them- 
selves from the tendencies and influences of their age and 
country as Alfred Stevens. Born in the heart of Wessex, he 
was so blind to the radiance of British art that while yet a boy 
he set out for Italy in quest of inspiration ; he lived through 
the darkest stretch of the Victorian Age—in fact, he con- 
nived at the Exhibition of 1851—and yet escaped the taint 
of vulgarity ; in the storm and stress of a Gothic revival, he 
remained faithful to the classical tradition, as though Ruskin 
had never been ; the most distinguished sculptor of his gene- 
ration, he was gloriously unknown to the official represen- 
tatives of British Art, nor did his work honour the walls of 
Burlington House. The lust of clamorous advertisement, 
which has persistently assailed his contemporaries, never got 
hold of him. There is no record that he blew the trumpet and 
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beat the drum when he went forth to work. Though he prac 
tised as many crafts as the ingenious Mr. Crane himself, it was 
not for him to use the cant of Socialism and soulfulness as qa 
lever to lift commissions withal. Therefore he endured indif-. 
ference and contempt and won a posthumous, if imperishable, 
reputation. Signs have not been wanting of late of growing 
recognition. Two years ago news of him reached Burling. 
ton House, and now the Autotype Company has published a 
stately memorial of his life and work. The text is by Mr. Hugh 
Stannus, a devoted pupil, whose estimate is at once just and 
appreciative ; while the reproductions of the artist’s designs, 
paintings, and finished monuments are as accurate and beauti- 
ful as the Autotype Company can make them. They reveal 
not only the rough outline but the actual handling ; and as they 
are untouched by another’s hand, a more vivid impression of 
the originals were hard to get. 

In his youth Stevens knew the hopes and fears of the beggar 
student. At fifteen he left England for Italy, where he re. 
mained ten years to study and admire. At Pompeii he came 
under classical influence ; then he wandered on foot from 
Naples to Rome, earning food and shelter by his brush ; thus 
also he visited Florence, Milan, and Venice, now copying old 
masters, now serving as clerk of works. Under Albertolli 
he studied ornament ; from Thorwaldsen he learnt as much 
of sculpture as that frigid professor of the antique could im- 
part. When he returned to England in 1843 he was equipped 
at all points for the career he determined to follow. Though 
he was absolute master of no art save that of design, he 
had scarce his match—among Britons, at least—in painting 
and sculpture. His very versatility made his path uneasy at 
first. For a while he devoted himself to portraiture ; but before 
long he discovered his métier, and by 1847 he had resigned 
all other ambitions to concentrate himself upon those arts 
which are frankly and ostensibly decorative. His purpose ever 
ran before his accomplishment. Innumerable are the designs 
which fate cheated of fulfilment. He was always a belated 
competitor, and that which he actually achieved is a small tithe 
of the schemes woven by his ever-active brain. One of his 
dreams was to Haussmannise the neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross; in vain he submitted a design for the new Government 
Offices. The beautiful doors he destined for the Geological 
Museum exist only upon paper. And yet, with all his fastidious 
delay, he did now and again translate intention into fact. Be- 
fore the Wellington Monument claimed his energies, his work 
was not unknown, though he had studiously declined to bow 
before the Academy. In 1848 he planned and completed a 
railway carriage for the King of Denmark ; two years later he 
designed a stove and fender, the one glory of its kind at the 
notorious Exhibition ; and meanwhile he had enriched more 
than one country-house with his sober decoration. But in 1856 
he sketched his crowning work, and during the next twenty 
years he enjoyed but few interludes. 

The tomb of Pope Julius has been called the tragedy of 
Michelangelo’s life. For Stevens the Wellington Monument 
proved a gloomy business. The project, from its inception, 
was a masterpiece of misdirection. The competition was de- 
cided by a parcel of laymen who,when they had pronounced their 
decision, suggested that it were well to seek the advice of a trained 
sculptor. The respectable gentlemen who constituted the jury 
gave Mr. Calder Marshall first premium ; but it soon became 
obvious that Stevens’s design alone was possible, and amid an 
outburst of indignation the commission was formally entrusted 
to him. He was then bidden to fashion an elaborate model, 
which involved him in ten years of superfluous toil ; so that 
when at last one-half of the monument was completed, all 
the money save £3700 was spent. The Government expos- 
tulated; Stevens was silent and inactive, not even troubling 
to answer letters. Then came a deadlock, and in 1870 Stevens 
was ordered to surrender the monument as it stood, together 
with his models and designs. The demand sounds harsh, 
but ’tis said that nothing less would have availed to rouse 
him to a sense of his responsibilities. Finally, the Govern- 
ment granted £9000 more, and the work proceeded. We 
have insisted upon the details of a somewhat squalid story, 
because it has been the fashion to shed the tear of sympathy 
over Stevens’s martyrdom. But it must be remembered that 
the artist, ever conscientious where his work was concerned, 
was too little sensible of his obligation. As Mr. Stannus 
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wisely recognises, the authorities, after their initial errors, be- 
haved with the utmost forbearance, and when Stevens died 
the monument was worthily and amicably completed. The 
bitterest injury was inflicted after the sculptor’s death. The 
monument—the greatest ever achieved by an Englishman—was 
designed to fill a certain space in the building and to be seen 
under certain conditions of light. The Dean and Chapter, in 
hiding the one great work of art which their cathedral holds in 
a side chapel where it may only be seen piecemeal and ina 
false light, have violated alike their undertaking and the de- 
mands of art. Nor have they hitherto deemed proper to com- 
plete it. Stevens designed an equestrian statue of the Duke 
to crown the design : but the ecclesiastic will have no horses, 
bronze or stone, within his precinct ; so that the statue remains 
in its native plaster. Dean Milman, we believe, showed his 
wholesome contempt for the fitness of things by suggesting 
that the Duke should be posed not on horseback but in an atti- 
tude of prayer. This idiotic fancy being rejected, the monument 
remains unfinished. But persistence in error is unnecessary, 
and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have it in their power 
to atone for their past indiscretion and mismanagement. 

The work itself is a masterpiece of design : well-ordered, dis- 
tinguished, and appropriate. The ornament is nowhere obtru- 
sive ; ‘tis the mass which produces the effect. Stevens more 
than realised the value of projection. In the Wellington Monu- 
ment, as in the noble fireplace at Dorchester House, the strongly 
accentuated cornice gives character to the structure, and relieves 
it of the reproach of flatness. His genius was architectural 
rather than plastic. Examine his sculptured figures piece- 
meal, and you shall find that the modelling is often inex- 
pressive and the pose suggested rather than fulfilled. Yet, 
considered as a mass, there is not one of the figures in his 
best works that does not harmonise with and complete the 
general design. In style he was no innovator; maybe he 
bowed the neck too willingly to tradition. His models were 
the classics and Michelangelo, and his debt to the hero of the 
Renaissance was the heavier. But let it not be thought that 
he was a conscious and deliberate imitator. So steeped was 
he in the knowledge of Italian art, so sympathetic were the 
great masters to his own temperament, that he saw the world 
through their eyes. But the world he saw was his, not theirs ; 
and his performance more than repaid the debt. To his own 
generation, thirsting as it was for individuality, his work was 
peculiarly distasteful ; and the more honour is due to him that 
the popular triumph of Gothicism turned him not aside from 
the pursuit of his ideal. He resembled the Italians of the Re- 
naissance also by his versatility. ‘I know but one art,’ was his 
chosen motto ; and in his vigorous and expressive style he de- 
signed dagger-sheaths, plates, panels, and fireplaces. But he 
never descended to the tricks of the modern craftsman. The 
trail of the amateur was not over his work. His purpose being 
to design beautiful objects, and not to give the public chips 
of himself, you look in vain for the self-revelation which has 
endeared so many thumpers of clay and beaters of brass to the 
British householder. Nor did he attack a thousand materials 
of which he understood not the character and the capability. He 
made the design: it was left for others to carry it out ; and as 
the holiness of the British workman was not invented in his 
day, he never pretended to share the honour and glory of his 
work with the man who cleaned his boots and answered his 
bell. And so he died poor and unhonoured. But the fame 
that is hardly won endures for ever; it is notoriety that dies 
ere the night shall fall. 

It remains for the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to prove 
their pride in their noblest monument, and Stevens’s genius 
will be worthily recognised. His memory and common sense 
alike demand that the Wellington Monument be taken from the 
corner where it lies hid, and placed in the position for which 
it was designed—beneath the nave arch ; and that it be crowned 
not by the Duke, like the Infant Samuel, in an attitude of 
prayer, but—as the artist himself would have crowned it—with 
the equestrian statue. 


A ROMANCE OF WAR 
Mémotres du Général Baron de Marbot. Paris: Plon. 


‘As alad I knew the Revolution of 1789. I lived through 
the Convention and the Directory ; 1 took part in the mighty 
wars of the Empire. I was often in Napoleon’s company. I 
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was attached to the staff of five of his most famous marshals 
(Bernadotte, Augereau, Murat, Lannes, and Masséna). I have 
known all the great men of my time.’ Thus M. de Marbot to 
the courteous reader. In truth, he had seen and known and done 
things worth the telling ; for his manner, it is direct and plain, 
while his results are as good reading as all but the very best of 
novels. He was born on 18th August 1782, at what is now the 
department of Corréze. His father was a general ; and so was 
the only brother who survived his infancy. It was not alto- 
gether with goodwill that the eldest Marbot served the Revolu- 
tion, but his first duty was to repel the invader. On the road 
one day, when the Baron was a boy, father and son halted at 
Cressensac to take in provisions. They found a company of 
National Guards parading the town, with a band of music and a 
number of ‘aristos’—men, women, and children—arrested that 
morning and bound for prison. Young Marbot heard one of 
the ladies ask a soldier to buy her something to eat. ‘ Do you 
take me for one of your cz-devant lackies ?’ quoth the patriot. 
This enraged the boy: he sped to the travelling carriage, seized 
the provisions, and distributed them. Presently the pair re- 
sumed their journey. Dinner-time came, but where was the 
provant? Then confession and the heartiest approval. 

As aprivate Marbot served his first campaign in Italy. He had 
only a bit of a bed: the rest of it being occupied by the regi- 
mental cobbler, whose pillow was a leather apron fetid with 
cobbler’s wax. His boyish looks excited the dismay of his 
sergeant, who painted a huge pair of moustaches on his cheek 
to keep the regiment in countenance. He fought a duel with 
an artilleryman, who bolted in mid-combat, leaving him to be 
seized from behind by the gendarmes, and sent to prison (it 
was full of rats) by his own father. Men of merit rose rapidly 
in those days, and Marbot was soon an officer. He had been 
well schooled, but many of his comrades were wholly innocent 
of letters. Of General Mocard, for example, it is told that his 
notion of preparing for the charge was ‘to dress en déte’: that 
is, he would strip to his plumed hat, his boots and his buck- 
skins. His skin was ‘hairy as a bear’s’; he charged at 
full speed and with horrid imprecations ; and the enemy often 
ran at the very sight of him. An officer once asked him for leave 
to buy a pairof boots. ‘ Certainly,’ said Mocard : ‘but take my 
measure, and order a pair for me.’ The other professed his 
inability. ‘What!’ said his chief: ‘ you spend whole days in 
measuring mountains, and youcan’t measure my foot?’ Atthe 
siege of Genoa Marbot found famine and typhus more destruc- 
tive than war. Seven or eight hundred bodies a day were 
thrown into a pit of quicklime ; rats were costly delicacies ; 
every kind of grass was eaten. The inhabitants were not in- 
terested in the combat, for the French, who held the town till 
Bonaparte could cross the Alps, were not less foreigners than 
the Austrians, who attacked them by day,and the English, whose 
fleet bombarded them all night. Three thousand prisoners 
were practically starved to death; till at last Masséna, getting 
news that Napoleon had crossed the Saint-Bernard, came to 
terms. The young officer returned to Paris, and soon after was 
sent to Spain with despatches. He travelled with six others 
in a hired coach, with a team of six mules and a driver who 
sang ballads all the way. The dinners were odious, the beds 
horrible ; but Marbot got used to the first, and avoided the 
second by sleeping on a sack full of straw. On his return he 
missed the diligence for Toulouse, and, proceeding on foot, was 
arrested by two drunken French soldiers as a deserter: they 
quarrelled about him, they drew their swords, they fought it out 
in a thunderstorm. He was in Paris during the Duc d’Enghien 
business. He assures us (on the authority of persons implicated 
but not named) that Napoleon did not intend to kill the Duke ; 
but that Savary, then Chief of Police, sent for the prisoner on 
his condemnation and had him executed out of hand. But the 
new facts do little indeed towards clearing the First Consul. 

Marbot was next at Austerlitz. The battle was fought in the 
depth of the winter of 1805, and he nearly lost his life next 
day. Napoleon was out with his staff on the shore of the lake, 
when they came upon a Russian officer lying wounded on a 
piece of floating ice. Napoleon ordered his rescue, but the 
first attempt failed. Then Marbot and another stripped and 
plunged: they got hold of the ice, and were pushing it to 
shore, when it began to break up. At Eylau Marbot had a 
still more perilous adventure. Augereau had to send a mes- 
sage. Two of his aides-de-camp fell in succession: Marbot 
got it through. The colonel in command assured him that it 
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was impossible to save the regiment, and implored him to save 
the eagle. As he stooped to break it from the shaft a bullet 
took off the top of his hat, absolutely paralysing the wearer, 
and drawing blood from nose and mouth and eyes. He 
was riding a mare called Lisette, and Lisette had the fiend’s 
own temper, or he might never have got off alive. He was 
helpless, there in the very thick of the mellay, when a Cossack 
speared his mount. She rushed at her assailant, tore his face 
into a sort of ‘death’s-head,’ and bolted. A Russian officer 
tried to stop her; and him she took in her teeth, carried for 
a little, and then let drop and worried to death : after which 
she traversed the fire of a French regiment, which took her 
rider for an enemy, and at last rolled exhausted on the ground. 
Marbot lost consciousness, but the cold stung him back to life, 
and he found himself naked save for his hat and his right boot. 
He was sought out, and carried to quarters more dead than 
alive. Lisette, too, was saved ; for the frost had closed her 
wounds, and prevented her from bleeding to death. 

At the battle of Burgos Marbot saw two French lieutenants 
fight a duel under the enemy’s fire. After Yudda Lannes sent 
him off with the news. He set out, with two hussars, to the 
mountains on a moonlight night. By the way he found a 
French officer (already dead) nailed head downwards to a barn- 
door over a slow fire. Through a running fire from the bushes 
by the way, he reached Agrida at dawn, with an escort of one. 
At the town’s end he was confronted by four Spaniards. He 
turned on them, and got badly wounded by their captain, who 
came on the spot from a side street. Marbot threw him- 
self into a narrow lane, and retreated to the hills, followed by 
the enemy, whose chief he slew. This a little easing the pur- 
suit, he refreshed himself at a spring, and bound up his wounds. 
His enemies kept him in sight, however, and took pot shots at 
him now and again. After this he followed Lannes to Ger- 
many, was one of the first two in Ratisbon, and had adventures 
enough to have given Lever a good forty volumes. One from 
the Wagram campaign shall find a place here. On the 7th May 
1809 the Emperor lay at Molk onthe Danube. The‘Austrians 
were on the other bank; information was wanted ; Marbot 
pushed off in a small boat in the dark, with the river in flood, 
seized three men on the other side, and rowed back under 
the fire of the Austrian artillery. Napoleon was prodigal of 
reward when men served him well: Marbot was advanced ; 
his five companions got the Cross and an annual pension of 
1200 francs ; while the boatmen got 12,000 francs a-piece. 

The use of spies is a vexed question in military ethics. When 
the French were at Lébau, an anonymous letter warned the 
Emperor that there was one in the camp. How to pick him 
out of thirty thousand men? The army was paraded, every 
man in his place, and orders were given to report the presence 
of any person unknown. For a moment there was silence in 
the host : then the shout was heard ‘A stranger!’ A runaway 
Parisian, he was shot forthwith. Masséna employed two 
brothers—Jews. One was caught by the Austrians perched on 
a tree and taking notes. He was bayonetted on the spot ; his 
brother found the body, and after brief lamentation rifled the 
pockets, and found—nothing! He was obliged to content 
himself with stripping what was left of his luckless relative’s. 
More exciting is the story of the English spy in Portugal who 
persuaded Masséna that he was a deserter, and escaped by 
swimming the Tagus at night. 


‘ BOZZY’ 


Life of Fames Boswell of (Auchinleck): with an Account of his 
Sayings, Doings,and Writings. By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
M.A., F.S.A. London: Chatto. 

‘On May 16, 1791—a Monday morning—the Life of Fohn- 
son was issued to an expectant public. Bya happy coincidence 
I find myself, on the 16th of May, 1891—just one hundred years 
later—writing those words of introduction to a life of the 
author of ¢hzs immortal book.’ Thus Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in 
his preface, duly dated at the foot ‘Athenzeum Club, May 16, 
1891’; so that you are impressed by something above and 
beyond the felicity of the coincidence. It may happen, indeed, 
that the ‘something’ referred to will be found of enduring in- 
terest even when, through familiarity and iteration, the legend 
‘May 16, 1891’ has ceased to charm. For it is possible that 
Mr. Fitzgerald may felicitate himself overmuch on this happy 
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coincidence. After all, a man may write his preface whenas 
he is ‘so dispoged’ ; but, for the date on which his book shal] 
issue, ¢hat lies on the knees of the gods and at the disposal of 
his publishers, and truly here is scope for coincidences which 
might without infatuation be deemed ominous. Now the book 
came well-nigh four months after the preface ; and the fact 
that a certain degree of ability to write English ought to be de- 
manded of every candidate for a literary diploma, with the fact 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s preface being dated from the*Athenzum 
Club, is matter for meditation and impiety. Is it thus, indeed, 
that they do things at the Institute, /@-das? And the difference 
is not the difference between Mr. Fitzgerald and any other 
man, but the difference between two publics. And that’s the 
humour (and the pathos, and the bedevilment) of it. 

Examples are ever instructive : and the book is ‘all prizes 
and no blanks.’ Thus, at i. 29 we read: ‘Such (!) often ex- 
tenuate even greater faults, and with the world zs a general 
passport.’ Inthe preface it is hoped the reader will be ‘sur- 
prised and gratified by the amount of new and interesting de- 
tails that ave here presented to him’; but at i. 198 it is noted 
that ‘there was a number of influential persons who,’ etc. : 
which anarchy is a periodical apparition. On the same page: 
‘ The visitor introduced a panegyric of this nobleman, when he 
quotes Lord Pembroke’s saying, of Dr. Johnson’s “ Bow-wow 
way,” which added a force to his conversation, and which 
Walpole thought the best thing in the ‘“ Tour”’: which sen- 
tence means no mischief, we trust, for we know not what it 
means. Mr. Fitzgerald’s relative clauses are the most mis- 
guided things in literature, and have altogether ceased from 
searching for an antecedent, if indeed they ever had longings, 
or belongings, that way. Are you a lover of the bold, bad pre- 
sence of ‘and which’? Here shall your longing be fulfilled ; 
for ‘and which’ is as it were eruptive. As thus: ‘ He was carry- 
ing on’ (i. 264) ‘a flirtation with Mrs. Stuart, the wife of his 
friend, Colonel Stuart, amd which is amusingly described.’ 
The verb, too—ah, the verb! ‘That Boswell /e/¢ the loss of 
his friend and mentor deeply was to be expected’: and which, 
if it were but said, is unimpeachable. On the same page (ii. 13): 
‘The details were settled by a committee of members, of which 
Boswell was one, and who were rather pedantically styled 
“curators.”’ All the other parts of speech are as obtrusively 
individualistic as the verbs and substantives and relatives: the 
demonstrative pronouns, especially, do often give the reader 
pause: they bewilder, too, by pointing a way which mus¢ be 
wrong. Boswell writes, asking Sir David Dalrymple to use his 
influence with Lord Auchinleck: ‘Tell him to have patience 
with me for a year or two, and 1 may be what he pleases’ ; 
and ‘this was a serious threat, and it brought him to his 
senses’! Recovering from your surprise, you remember that 
the ‘serious threat’ really refers to the old lord’s expressed in- 
tention of disinheriting James if he did not incontinently re- 
form and settle down to ‘the serious business of life.’ Could 
Macaulay have coupled his esteemed school-boy with such 
infant-school English? Where the diction is not insane, it is 
lifeless beyond report, thought, or belief: a colourless expanse 
of such ‘blocks’ as are reckoned rubbish even in Hackland. 
You shall search from cover to cover and not find one good 
phrase, nor even one distinctly well-chosen word. 

It cannot be said, then, that Mr. Fitzgerald has any touch 
of Boswell’s ‘ art of writing agreeably,’ and he is seemingly 
of opinion that the more common accomplishment of writing 
grammatically is in nowise binding on the energetic maker of 
books. And if you look for some token whereby Heaven or 
the Muses may have marked him for the fit and proper writer 
of Boswell’s official biography, you find but the equivocal one— 
that he knows his Boswell thoroughly and misunderstands him 
with ease. He has been collecting materials for these volumes, 
he tells you, during many years. That is, he has mastered a 
number of books which are to be found on the shelves of 
every good Boswellite, and he has groped his way to a certain 
amount of new material existing in the British Museum. The 
amount is not great, but the quality is good, and everybody will 
thank him for unearthing Boswell’s remarkable series of letters 
to Wilkes and for calling attention to the ‘ Hypochondriack’ 
papers in Zhe London Magazine. These items mentioned, 
there remains nothing of moment for thanks. As to the 
understanding of Boswell, hat is a matter in which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald himself stands much in need of help. In truth, he is 
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beyond mortal skill; for madness as of Ajax is not more past 
curing than is the blindness to moral and artistic truth of 
them that abide in Clapham. And of these—howbeit with 
the best intentions of being something better—-is Mr. Fitz- 
gerald ; and the fact dominates his view, or determines his 
want of view, of Boswell from beginning to end. For Bos- 
well was an artist ; and, as Thackeray has said that there is 
nothing your thoroughly vulgar man fears and distrusts so 
much as the character of a gentleman, so we would say that 
there is nothing which your Claphamite so consistently mis- 
prizes as the reputation of an artist. And when we say that 
Boswell was an artist, we do not mean that he was an artist in 
his books. That needs no saying now which everybody, in- 
cluding Mr. Fitzgerald, says. Not only in his books but also 
in the shaping, or mis-shaping, of his life were the artist’s tem- 
per and the artist’s aspiration made manifest. This was the 
true secret of his famous ‘ facility of manners,’ his good-humour, 
his longing for ‘animated variety,’ his restlessness which carried 
him into Corsica the unknown, his melancholy which was wont 
to grow ever deeper as he drew nearer to Auchinleck. The 
earlier years of his manhood were spent in struggling to free 
himself from an environment with which he had nothing in 
common, and from a land whose gloom oppressed him. His 
attempt was only half-successful, though more than half-con- 
scious, to realise himself and to live his own life. It was not 
the fashion of his time to talk of sensations ; but if he did 
not cry ‘Give me sensations,’ his career is a striking object- 
lesson for the study of temperament at war with circumstance. 
It is no wonder that 


‘ 


a year in London at twenty spoiled 
him for ever for a provincial.’ And it is only the easy, 
artless, and inept kind of criticism that will see in all this 
nothing more than the common aspiration of the common 
young man to have his fling, to weave a life-web of frayed 
and filthy purposes. 

For Boswell sought in those years not opportunities of dis- 
sipation—though even in praise of these there are truths that 
might be spoken—but the chance of realising his own very 
effective, if never strictly defined, ideal of life. n that letter 
to Sir David Dalrymple already quoted he pleads for this 
pleads as for life itself. Well, he succeeded so far ; tasted the 
rushing breath of existence, and developed to the utmost his 
innate aptitude for regarding all life—his own and other men’s 
—as a spectacle full of the possibilities of art. And through 
this relish for the drama of things he acquired the power 
of regarding his own (and afterwards other people's) com- 
ments on the play—in the form, ¢.g., of wounded vanity, ex- 
cessive sensibility, and the like—as of very small moment 
in comparison to the drama itself. He could disengage his 
own feelings or disregard them, and he would not spoil an 
artistic situation because, mayhap, his own position therein 
was of the meanest. And whoso sees in all this nothing more 
than the claim that Boswell was a copy-collector, equipped 
and qualified by self-consciousness, must abide the Nemesis 
that waits for them that will not draw distinctions. The 
magnanimity he asked of others he first exemplitied himself 
in the most thorough and devoted way. He demanded, ’tis 
true, more of commonplace human nature than it is good 
enough to be capable of giving; and it is perhaps in the 
order of things that apostles of the commonplace should make 
his heroic success a reproach. Another point: he was so 
constantly engaged in reducing the raw material of life to art, 
that he lost—and happily lost—touch of the convention which 
distinguishes between a thing said in conversation and the same 
thing said in print. It was because from day to day and hour 
to hour he alreidy saw the Lz/e of Johnson written that he was 
able to write it and felt justified of the work. There were 
those in plenty by whom he was not justified ; they masquerade 
as critics even to-day, and among them is our Mr. Fitzgerald : 
if his constant harping on Boswell’s ‘grossness,’ ‘ his curious 
insensibility, and the like, may not be taken as verbiage mean- 
ing—and meant to mean—nothing. 

So much, perhaps, 1s enough concerning r. Fitzgerald’s 
fitness for his self-appointed task of officia) ‘nographer. Of 
the strange persistency with which he dogs ‘he steps of his 
hero with a sackful of unworthy insinuations for every occasion 
when the hero’s motives were or were not doubtful; of the un- 
seemly way in which his pages are sprinkled with references to 


‘ 


his hero’s ‘ follies,’ ‘absurdities,’ ‘ weakness,’ * dissipation,’ and 
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the like ; of his excessive readiness on all possible occasions to 
take the side of any and every body against his hero: even 
quoting with implicit approval the contemptible insolence of 
Walpole, without apparently considering that Walpole’s esti- 
mate is made worthless by the fact that he could only appre- 
ciate Fielding and Johnson—(as everything big and generous 
and strong)—like the fefz/ maitre he was ; of the strange way in 
which he flounders, lost, between two worlds of criticism—one 
(the Macaulayan) dead, the other not yet realised by him: of 
all these things here is no room to speak. Let us be grateful 
for such new matter as we have. But none the less let us add 
that the book wants an index, and that the spelling of proper 
names Calls loudly for revision ; while as for the way in which 
quotations are made and garbled without reference to their 
origins, and italics are introduced into them without sanction 
—these things clamour for the day of judgment. 


TWO ROMANCES 
The Scapegoat. By T. HALL CAINE. London: Heinemann. 
The Web of the Spider. Ly H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
London: Hutchinson. 

Mr. Hall Caine has gone far afield for the subject of Zhe 
Scapegoat. Such interest as resides in African skies and 
Moorish cruelty thirty years back 1s here to help a story in itself 
undoubtedly striking. Both Zhe Deemster and The Bondman 
will probably be more popular, but it may be questioned if the 
deserts of Zhe Scapegoat be not great as theirs. The heroine 
is the daughter of Sephardim Jews—her mother being of the 
English stock. She is born deafand dumb and blind ; and as her 
father has achieved a monumental unpopularity by his exactions 
as agent of the Moorish Governor, his co-religionists hold him 
accursed of the Lord, and that Heaven’s displeasure is manifest 
in his daughter’s infirmities. The opinion is strengthened by 
the death of his wife, daughter of the Chief Rabbi. Israeli and 
his helpless child, the little Naomi, are all in all to each other ; 


slave. But the pride of the Jew is humbled. and he seeks 
guidance at the hands of a Mahdi of the desert who, with a 
practical knowledge of the teachings ot Christianity, bids him 
sell all that he has and give to the poor. We leave it for Mr. 
Hall Caine to tell how Naomi gains hearing, speech, and 
ultimately sight. No miracle is wrought, no scientific possi- 
bilities are outraged: though it is probable that a case like 
hers has no parallel in the annals of medicine. In criticising 
the plot it may be permitted to regret that the love of Naomi’s 
future husband should have so little to feed on. A simple 
glimpse, hearsay, imagination—these provide her with a rescuer 
willing to give life for her safety and with a husband ready 
to marry her before he has spoken to her. Mr. Caine’s style 
is too well known to need comment. It is here marked by 
] 


] 


t] luxuriance, the same striving after exalted 


the same effects, 
which have enabled him to claim honours rather as a poet than 
a novelist. Whether you admire or not, it cannot be gainsaid 
that he is not as the novelist of the circulating liorary, while it 
must be admitted that he has a force and a faculty for enthu- 
siasm which make him always easy reading. He is a man 
thoroughly in earnest about his work, and none can say that 
he fails to take himself with sufficient seriousness. From a 
political point of view it is to be desired that /he Scapegoat 
should have many readers. Anything that arouses the interest 
of Britons in things outside the narrow circle of these Isles is of 
public value, and to inspire our countrymen with a fuller sense 
of the duties of Britain as a mighty civilising agency is work 
that demeans no man of letters. And for this, as for a very 
interesting story, our thanks are due to Mr. Cai 

What has the novelist of adventure been about that he has 
so strangely neglected the New Zealand of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago? It fairly teems with elements unfamiliar and romantic. 
The virgin bush, the dreadful gully, the death-dealing swamp, 
the semi-barbarous and semi-antique Maori—in truth, the more 
you consider them the more you wonder that their Fenimore 
Cooper has been so long awanting. Mr. Marriott Watson has 
done something with them in 7%e IIe of the Spder, and, more- 
over, has invented and engineered a gruesome and unhack- 
neyed plot, for whose last word you have to wait till his last 
pages. His very characters are novel, in that they seem to 
be rather real than conventional. As for his style, his abundant 
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vocabulary verging occasionally upon eccentricity, his capa- 
city (shared with the Fat Boy) of making your flesh creep— 
they are well enough known to readers of this journal. Here 
you are taken up and lost in that black and trackless tangle 
of forest which is the home of the Taniwha, the lizard who 
devours the world ; and ‘the close air seemed to collect upon 
him and choke him ; the damp rottenness of the earth beneath 
him rose up and ate into his bones; there was a savour of 
death and decay abroad.’ From these and other violent de- 
lights you are hurried out into a foul swamp where the moon- 
light struggles with a dense white mist ; but your girl (there is 
but one white woman in the book) is rescued from Maoris, and 
the chill is taken from your blood. True, you have been 
haunted by invisible footsteps ever since the beginning, and of 
late have been helped in a manner that is kind of supernatural ; 
and the mystery hereof still broods heavy over your march. And 
your hero is but a roughish character; for he has had ten years 
of the bush, which have somewhat dulled that polish an Eng- 
lish University achieves. But ’tis pleasant, as you fare on with 
him through his hairbreadth ’scapes, to find the influence of 
your girl (she is his girl also) gradually making him as he was 
and as he ought to be. Indeed, from disliking him as some- 
thing of a swaggerer, you come to see his good points, and to 
consider him with unaffected interest : he is never ideal, and 
you like him the better for it. Your only other white man is 
rowdy but well-meaning. He also claims patronage of your girl, 
and you are angered by his presumption ; but upon further 
acquaintance you fall to tolerating, and you are even grateful to 
him for out-living the last chapter. None of the Maoris—there 
are seve. 1] of the first importance—achieve asimilar distinction : 
that terrible last chapter is fatal to them all. And ‘tis the last 
chapter which finds you your gold, or rather the gold of your 
girl, which you have sought so diligently throughout its prede- 
cessors, and which has led you through a sequence of such 
admirable perils. For the secret of its hiding has been stolen 
by one or other of these Maoris, and you wot not which is your 
friend and which your enemy. ‘The veritable Spider—(he that 
lures you to his pah, or web, and holds you there in amicable 
Captivity, till such time as he may assimilate that clue which 
only you or your friends can give)—is an exceeding fine crea- 
tion: while for the clue itself, simple as it is, it is wholly 
original. Equally excellent in device is the rugged, straight- 
forward chief who begins by deriding the all-conquering white, 
but is fain to acknowledge him inthe end. And, besides dreeing 
your weird by water and by land, you have a wilderness of 
combat and of murder: the storming of the Spider’s pah, and 
your own and his miraculous escape, being perhaps the most 
entrancing passage of all. The death of the faithful Maori 
maiden, who has accompanied you on her mission of vengeance 
with her betrothed, is capital drama. More of the plot it 
were not fair to tell ; for, surely, he who runs (to the needful 
shillings) may read for himself. 

Of course there is some extravagance of description, and it 
may fairly be complained that certain situations unduly o’ertop 
the main interest. Also the iteration of Maori words and 
phrases is tiresome, despite the glossary and notes at the end, 
Foot-notes are often interesting as the text itself (witness, for 
instance, those in Burton’s Azghés), and certain among the 
obscurer Maori ‘ notions’ (as the mana, the fapu, and the hapu) 
demand a full elucidation, not a bare translation. Others, 
again, are wholly unnecessary. Thus, the English reader gets 
no clear impression of a New Zealand native hut from the 
information that it is called a whave; while as for ‘swag’ 
the pack carried by every New Zealand bushranger, and its 
manifold contents of clothes, sleeping-bag, groceries and cook- 
ing utensils, ammunition—of that there is no account whatever, 
and ‘every school-boy’ will conclude that something very dif- 
ferent is implied.} 


THE CATCHWORDS OF CRITICISM 
Victorian Poets. By AMY SHARP, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, University Extension Local Secretary, Rugby 
Centre. London: Methuen. 

If a man should desire to set down an adequate description 
of Miss Sharp’s book, he will find—since ordinary speech is 
likely to fail him—-that accuracy will be best reached by bind- 
ing together into coherence sentences discreetly selected from 
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different pages of the book itself. From this point of view the 
work may be described as a balanced contest between a sense 
of the misery and bitterness in human life, so keen as to bring 
with it the temptation to self-destruction. The happy, innocent 
child of thirteen—(it is necessary to remember that the chapters 
in this little book are, of course, merely preparatory to the much 
fuller and more detailed study encouraged by attendance on a 
course of lectures)—is passed through a four years’ ordeal of 
steadily intensifying misery, due to no fault of her own, culmj- 
nating in almost hourly peril to body and soul; and it js 
doubtful whether the last page will leave her unembittered or 
full of love and holy trust. To continue: the drawing may be 
wrong, but the light of heaven shines through the faulty lines : 
‘its soul is right.’ For this book is so preoccupied with theo- 
logy that poetry has a comparatively small share in it. There 
is a tendency to a forgetfulness of the conditions of this present 
life—the limitations which forbid a premature attempt to force 
infinite achievement into the finite existence, to gain unbounded 
exercise of will, undimmed perception, limitless emotion—to 
crowd the work of eternity into the brief years of time ; and 
that way,as Miss Sharp appropriately observes, lies destruction 
to the spirit. Perhaps the influence of Epictetus has had to do 
with Miss Sharp’s attitude of softened Stoicism ; possibly the 
many phrases she appropriates from the language of religion to 
the service of poetry account for the curious effect of her writing ; 
certain it is that her words often kindle the fury and brace the 
lust of war, just when what she has to say might be expected to 
extinguish the one and relax the other. In truth, was there 
not evil enough already on the sad earth, ‘that thou hast 
come after these’ ? 

If, in fact, criticism were concerned not with the art of letters 
but with the tendencies of an age and the dogmas of a creed, 
not with the research of speech, the pat growth of manner to 
matter, the purgation of superfluousness, the direct fulfilment of 
intention, but with the articles of a poet’s faith : then were Miss 
Amy Sharp’s book a book for the hands of the elect. With her 
the question is mostly one of occult meanings. Browning’s 
verse becomes no more than the voice of Lrowning’s faith, 
Browning’s hope, Bbrowning’s charity. You are told with ridi- 
culous iteration that ’tis a strong faith, or an assured hope, ora 
fervent charity : witness in proof 7woon a Balcony, or Saul, or 
whatever piece of work it pleases Miss Sharp to select. It is 
ebserved that when Matthew Arnold turned to gaze for himself 
on the scene around him-—whatever that imbecile catchword 
may be supposed to mean—it was to see and pronounce upon 
the worst flaws of modern life: its ceaseless bustle, noise, un- 
rest, its conflict of dim and undirected aims. He craves for 
light, peace, certitude. As though there ever lived a man yet 
who did not desire peace and certitude! As though criticism 
were occupied over the possession of so commonplace a desire, 
and not solely over the language in which the desire is ex- 
pressed! It is the same of others. Tennyson, we are told, 
frequently urges that need for Reverence which it is the un- 
deniable tendency of modern democracy to lose sight of ; and 
you are bidden to observe his treatment of moral and religious 
problems in the light of that new appeal to the underlying 
principles of spiritual faith best represented in theology by 
Frederick Maurice and in philosophy by T. H. Green. Is it 
possible to conceive a more hopeless standpoint for letters : 
Is it quite credible that a human creature should estray so 
widely from the essential considerations of her subject? If 
Miss Sharp would frankly capture a vacant pulpit and there 
preach her voluble theology under no false pretences, it might, 
probably would, become necessary to review her doctrines with 
severity ; but none would question her right to preach from 
such a place. It is when she presses poetry into an alien ser- 
vice, cabins it, and lashes it to reluctant labours upon desolate 
high seas, that some demonstration is needed against so illegal, 
so dishonourable, an imprisonment. 

Something should be added upon Miss Sharp’s own manner 
of writing. Ina general way its genius may be collected from 
the types set forth above. Her chief note is a bewilderment 
of listless adjectives. Exuberant, irresistible, charming, abrupt, 
terse, piquant, dramatic, exciting, life-like, fresh, simple: from 
such as these, gathered from an open page, you can piece to- 
gether the combinations into which they might be forced. A 
description is charming, an answer is abrupt, a passage is terse, 
a dialogue is dramatic, a character is life-like, a prelude is 
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fresh, a child-poem is simple, but (and you love this best) a 
rhyme is piquant. You might run that kind of thing as a first 
guide to English conversation for the use of foreigners ; the 
adjectives are so safe, so instinct with the inspiration of the 
drawing-room. At the same time, let it be acknowledged that 
Miss Sharp has fluency ; the pity is she is too fluent. Of 
the facile, the ready-made, sentence she is the entire mistress. 
It may be questioned if she ever precisely knew her own 
meaning, or if, having known it, she ever uttered it. The 
easy and undistinguished flow of every paragraph, never sur- 
prised by one personal judgment, by one intimate opinion, 
seems conclusive against a favourable answer. For, indeed, a 
doubt never seems to trouble such writers as this that they are 
occupied over nothing worthier than a list of stale catchwords: 
They never make search after their own point of view ; all their 
lives they never discover what has been their genuine judgment 
of life or of letters. They are content to set nets for the words 
and opinions that go drifting about the world ; and some (as 
Miss Sharp) even attain to a juggling proficiency in this com- 
mon sort of fishing. It is so easy to write from memory, so easy 
to capture a passing creed and make it one’s own, so easy to 
repeat the old phrases, to retell the old stories ; but how diffi- 
cult a thing, and how rare, to find your own thoughts, to write 
your own words, and to sing your own songs! 

For the rest, it is not worth while to advert in any detail to 
the structure of Miss Sharp’s book. She has worked on none 
but popular lines, has chosen none but popular poets, and in- 
cluded no name in her lists which has not been set in the glare 
of notoriety. Her critical remarks, where they do not happen 
to be theological, are perfectly useless; as when, for example, 
you are informed of 7e Brook, that to let such a poem have 
its will with one’s mind is almost as good and refreshing as 
actually to lie on the sun-warmed banks by ‘ haunts of coot and 
hern,’ listening to the tinkling clatter in the original. You are 
further informed that at every break in the song one would 
suppose the brook’s whole character had been given; yet 
another and another touch is added, each perfectly fresh, and 
impossible to be spared when once it has been heard. And 
so on, and so on, till you are fain to stand amazed before the 
wonderful and stupefying woolliness of the uncritical mind 
determined to criticise. Moreover, the rest of the secular 
criticism as expounded in Miss Sharp's book is on no higher a 
level than this, and adds a last justification to words which are 
well within the limit of merited severity. 


OLD AND NEW 


A Guide-Book to Books. Edited by E. B. Sargant and 
Bernhard Whishaw. (London: Frowde.) A Guide to the Choice 
of Pooks. Edited by Arthur H. D. Acland, M.P. (London: 
Stanford.) Goethe divides readers into three sorts : that which 
enjoys without judgment, that which judges without enjoyment, 
and that which judges while it enjoys and enjoys while it 
judges. These readers’ guides are intended not at all for the 
last class, and for the first class rather than the second. Every- 
thing has to be made easy as possible in these days, and it is 
essential that, with so many bad books about, the British Public 
should be told what’s what. Not that either of these aids to 
culture is really critical. Books are set down for good, and 
books not on the list may be regarded as bad in the opinions 
of the several editors ; but no reasons are given, and no real 
help to the formation of intelligent opinion. The value of such 
lists is naught to all them that are truly interested in letters. 
Regarded, however, from the standpoint of practical utility, 
both are worthy of praise. Mr. Acland’s hope is that his list 
will be found ‘useful to the committees of the smaller free 
libraries, to home-reading circles, and mutual improvement so- 
cieties ’—in short, to the illiterate and to the would-be prig. But 
to those who are not encyclopedic in their learning, and who 
are honestly trying to learn, both lists will be of use. Both are 
faulty, of course, but each is honestly attempted and creditably 
accomplished. On the whole, Messrs. Sargant and Whishaw’s is 
the preferable. It is fuller, and the editors have had the benefit 
of the opinions and advice of an imposing array of specialists— 
most of whom seem to have recommended their own works. It 
is curious to note that Tytler’s History of Scotland is omitted 
from both lists; that Messrs. Sargant and Whishaw ignore 
Stairs /mstitutes, while they find a place for Le// and Erskine ; 
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that both are arbitrary, incomplete, and unsatisfactory in poli- 
tical economy ; and that in general literature, especially in the 
case of living writers, kissing seems to have gone by favour to 
an extent ...! 

The first number of the Army Holiday Series (London : 
Williams) consists of five of Prosper Mérimée’s charming 
stories. The series is designed to furnish candidates for the 
army and other careers with ‘interesting reading for their 
holiday time and spare hours.’ The reading is profitable as 
well as interesting ; and the notes, which consist mainly of 
translations of less common words and phrases, must render 
the series attractive to many besides those with examinations 
before them. In fact, anybody with an average knowledge of 
French could do no better than get it. After reading it he 
will find that, while he has been enjoying excellent literature 
without the trouble of turning up a dictionary, he has greatly 
improved his knowledge of French. A book more admirably 
suited to its purpose could not be desired. The editors, a 
public schoolmaster and an army tutor, deserve to be con- 
gratulated. 

The fourth part of the first volume of the Zedtschrift fur 
Internationales Privat- und Strafrecht (Erlangen: Palm und 
Enke), though as learned, does not strike one as so interest- 
ing as some of its predecessors. Among the more important 
contributions are a statement of the Italian extradition laws, 
customs, and treaties, by the Roman jurist, Signore Carlo 
Travaglia. Herr Voigt of Halle continues and concludes his 
discussion of the legal relations between the father and his ille- 
gitimate child, and the conflict of state-law on the subject. Some 
proceedings of the Congress at Montevideo engage the atten- 
tion of Dr. Heck of Berlin. The international administration 
of justice is dealt with by Dr. Arnold Pann of Vienna. The 
usual contributions from correspondents, notes of recent legis- 
lation, and new publications conclude the number. 

We have also received A Child's Solar System (London : 
Digby and Long), by A. B. Oakden, a successful attempt to 
render astronomy interesting to the young ; Wacdonalad’s Scot- 
tish Directory and Gazetteer (Edinburgh: Macdonald), and 
Burdetts Hospital Annual (London: The Hospital, Limited), 
both excellent works of reference ; a new edition of Zhe Book 
of Praise (London : Macmillan), by Roundell Palmer, in a fresh 
issue of the ‘Golden Treasury’ series, remarkable alike for 
elegance and cheapness; the first volume of ‘The Bijou 
Byron, containing Hours of /dleness and English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers (London: Griffith), in a handy form; a 
new edition, being the second, of A Minor Poet (London: 
Unwin), by Amy Levy; a new edition, being the sixth, of A 
Guide to the Unprotected in Matters of Property and Income 
London : Macmillan), by A Banker's Daughter ; a new edition 
of Health-Culture (London: Waterlow), by Dr. Jaeger, whose 
sanitary woollen system has been a marked success; a new 
edition, being the ninth, of Familiar Quotations (London : 
Macmillan), by John Bartlett ; cheap editions of Charlotte 
Bronté’s Shirley (London: Warne), A Marked Man (Lon- 
don: Heinemann), by Ada Cambridge, and Zhe Dalbroom 
Folks (Paisley: Gardner), by J. Smith ; a new edition of Jy 
Own Story (London: Saxon), by Joaquin Miller; the first 
monthly part of a library edition of Green's Short History of 
the English People (London: Macmillan), admirably printed 
and beautifully illustrated ; 7he Catalogue of the Library ef the 
College of Preceptors (London: The College of Preceptors) ; 
and the beginnings of the Leys’ /n-Door Book (London: Boy's 
Own Paper Office) and the Girls’ Jn-Door Book (London: 
Girls Own Paper Office), both like to serve the end for which 
they are designed. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FIcTION 
A Red Sister. C. L. Parkis. London: Sampson Low. 3 
vols. 
Cecilia de Noél. ULanoe Falconer. London: Macmillan. 
Clement Barnold’s Invention. Lionel Hawke. London: 
Griffith. 
Dr. and Mrs. Gold. E. A. Barnett. London: Sonnenschein. 
Fourteen to One. FE. S. Phelps. London: Cassell. 
Hovenden, V.C. ¥F. M. Robinson. London: Methuen. 
3 vols. 
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Iduna. G.A. Hibbard. London: Osgood. 

Mr. Chaine's Sons. W.E. Norris. London: Bentley. 3 vols. 

My Danish Sweetheart. W. C. Russell. London: Methuen. 
3 vols. 

The Little Minister. J. M. Barrie. London: Cassell. 3 vols. 

Voltatre’s ‘ Tales? Translated by R. B. Boswell. London : 
Bell. 


VERSE 
A Vision of Life. W.G. Palgrave. London: Macmillan. 7s. 
Early Scottish Poetry. “Edited by George Eyre-Todd. Glas- 
gow: Hodge. 3s. 6d. 
Loose Blades from the One Field. Francis Osmaston. London: 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 
Poems. W.¥.H. Lecky. London: Longmans, 5s. 
Thomson's ‘ Seasons’ and ‘The Castle of Indolence’? Edited by 
J. Logie Robertson. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


TRAVEL 


At the Antipodes. G.Verschuur ; Translated by Mary Daniels. 
London: Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

Spain and Morocco. H.T.Finck. London: Percival. 4s. 6d. 

Twelve Months in Peru. Blanche Clarke. London: Unwin. 


5>. 


BioGRAPHY 


Abraham Lincoln. J.J. Ellis. London: Nisbet. 

Bishop Wilberforce. G. W. Daniell. London: Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 

General Booth. \W. T. Stead. London: Isbister. Is. 

J. A. Macfadyen. Alexander Mackennal. London : Hodder. 
7s. 6d. 

Life of Gustave Doré. Blanchard Jerrold. London: W. H. 
Allen. 21s. 

Memoirs of Richard Robert Madden. T. M. Madden. London: 
Ward and Downey. 7s. 6d. 

Memorials of John Daniel Morell. . M. Theobald. London : 
stewart. 

The Last of Nelson's Captains. Admiral Sir Augustus Philli- 
more, K.C.B. London: Harrison. 12s. 6d. 

The Life and Teachings of Mohammed. Syed Ameer Ali. 
London: W.H. Allen. 18s. 

Totlers in Art. H.C. Ewart. London: Isbister. 3s. 6d. 


Hisrory 


Early History of Balliol College. Frances de Paravinci. 
London: Kegan Paul. 12s. 

Mahdtism and the Egyptian Sudan. F.®. Wingate. London 
Macmillan. 30s. 

The Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-62. T. M. Maguire. Lon- 
don: W.H. Allen. 3s. 6d. 

The Divorce of Catharine of Aragon. J. A. Froude. London : 


Longmans. 16s. 


THEOLOGY 

Creeds and Credulity. A Believer. London: Stock. 
fellowship with Christ. BR. W. Dale. London: Hodder. 6s. 
Problems of Christianity and Scepticism. A. J. Harrison. 
London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
St. Paul’s Song of Songs. J. ®R. Macduff. London: Hodder. 
The Church and Her Doctrines. London: Nisbet. 6s. 
The Peace of the Church. WW. KR. Huntington. London: 

Nisbet. 6s. 


Xmas Books “ 


An Inca Queen. J.Evelyn. London: Sampson Low. | 6s. 

Catoninetales. UHattie Brown. London: Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 

Pictures from Shelley. Designed by E. E. Dell. London : 
Macmillan. 2!s. 

The Loy Settlers. Noah Brooks. London: Sampson Low. 6s. 


MISCELLANEA 


Among the Butterflies. WG. G. Johns. London: Isbister. 
2s. 6d. 

Electro-Deposition of Metals. George Langbein. London: 
Sampson Low. 25s. 

Elementary Education in France. TY. H. Teegan. London: 

Simpkin. 
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History of the Free Churches of England. H. S. Skeats and 
C. S. Miall. London : Alexander. 

Human Physiology. A.V. Waller. London: Longmans. 18s, 

Life in Anctent Egypt and Assyria, London : Chapman. 

Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. \.aurence Hutton. Lon. 
don: Osgood. 5s. 

Moltére’s ‘Le Misanthrope’ Edited by H. W. G. Markheim, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

Noah’s Ark. VPhil Robinson. London: Sampson Low. 

Old Dundee. Alexander Maxwell. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture tn England. NW. J. Loftie, 
Glasgow: Blackie. 7s. 6d. 

Thirteen Essays on Education. Member of the XIII. Lon- 
don: Percival. 7s. 6d. 

Tries at Truth. Arnold White. London: Isbister. 2s. 

Why Does Man Exist? A.J. Bell. London: Isbister. 12s, 

Women and Their Werk. Nera Karsland. London: Sampson 
Low. Is. 

ForEIGN 


Abbozzo di una bibliografia critica a soggetti dell 
filosofiche. A. Avetta. Torino: Camilla. 41. 

Dante Alighieri; la divina Commedia ridotto a miglior t 
per cura di gius campt. 3vols. Torino: Umone upog: 

Denkmaler deutscher Renatssance. kk. ¥. O. Fritsch. 300 Taf. 
m. erlaut. Text. Berlin: Wasmuth. 3001 

Enseignement de Cart décoratif, L. Charvet. Avec 1229 fig. 
Paris: Libr. Impr. reunites. 25 fr. 

Général de Lasalle. D’Essling a Wagram. <A. Robinet de 
Cléry. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 5 fr. 

Histoire du canon du Nouveau Testament, A. Loisy. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 15 fr. 

La conguista mussulmana dell Etiopia nel secolo of 
Nerazzini. Koma: Forzam. 41. 


La lirica toscana del rinasctmento anteriore at tempt del mag- 


nifico. F.¥Flamini. Torino: Loescher. 201. 

Lannée cartographigue, Supplément a toutes les publications 
de géographie et de L phic I I Paris 
Hache fi! 

Le dialecte flamand de France. ¥t ynéuque et morpho- 
logique de ce dialecte. D. Carnel. Paris: Bouillon. 
2 at. 50:C. 

Le Japon pratique. ¥.Régamey. 1oodessins. Paris: Hetzel. 
4 fr 

Lexigue de 7 sop A. Bertrand Paris: Delaplane 
3 Ir. 50 « 

Lirrémédta Roman. bBrada Paris: Plon. : tr; OX 

Lohengrin, essa d de litterat thétiqueect n a M 
Kufferath. Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. 

Moltke (M. de). Ch. Malo. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 2 fr. 

Studi su la satira latina. M. Banillari. Messina: Saye. 
2 1. 50 Cc, 

Sylloge algarum omntum hucusque cognitar J. B. de Ton 
Vol. ul. Sectiol. Padua: Typ. Seminari. 341. 
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TRISCHLER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. By Epen Puitvrorrs, Author of 
* The End of a Life.’ Crown 8vo, 298 pp. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ The author has a droll, dry manner that reminds 
one not a little of the style of such American humourists as Frank Stockton and 
Charles Dudley Warner. ‘Ihe book is not merely funny—it abounds in acute 
observations of human nature, smartly expressed; passages of bold and original 
thought ; and descriptions of natural scenery at once truthful and picturesque. 
Altogether, the volume is a delightful one.’ Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. By F. W. Mauve. A vivid, 
piquant, and realistic story of aristocratic social life. This book promises to be 
one of the most largely read during the coming season. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE a AMORES.’ 

JARDYNE’S WIFE. Three Vols. By C. J. WILLs. 

Glasgow Herald says: ‘ Judg zed as a novel, the work is exceedingly clever. The 


par lies of the characters introduce ed are gems in their way. Altogether the novel 
is very enjoyable.’ ‘Three vols., 31s. 6d. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. By Madame VAN DE 


VeLbDE. Beautifully illustrated with twelve portraits. 
Dail; ae vs Says :~-‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two sericus, yet light and 





amusing, volumes on the French fiction of to- day. The authoress renders full 
jus stuce #4 das 7 gan ite sense of styl le in most French fiction. 
‘Readers will gathe r from the book more inf rmation regarding contemporary 


French novelists than from at iy other single book with which we are acquainted.’— 
Glasgow Herald. n 2 vols., 218. 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW. by A. K. Davir 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘‘ An American Widow” is very amusing, very 
brightly written, and original.’ 

The Scotsman says:—' Is cleverly — nar id ingeniously ¢ ntrived. ... J A very 


clever sensational melodrama. Re vised Edition, handsome cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL PLAY IN ONE VOL. 
THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By SypNey Grunpy and F. P. 
PHILIPS. Paper ¢ vers, IS. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE PIT TOWN CORONET. By. J. Witts. 





The World says:—‘ The best of a batch of novels now before us. Its author has 
won distinc ( ti n r another field of literature by his admirable sketches of Persian 
life in the ** Land of the Lion and cag The keen observation and subtle sense 
of humour the re exhibited reappear in his novel, which P ssesses, moreover, a clever 
plot and several interesting characters Elegant cloth boar: , & OL: 

“= RAILWAY FOUNDLING. Wd NOMAD. 

e Daily Telegraph says ~"A story which, from the outset, ed delightfully 
be It is a story that must be read t te understood. The > is vivacity 
and adventure in it, and, g g as the autho ss's previous we rk, “The Milroys,” 


was, it is not too much to say that this is better.’ Che ap Edition. Cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 
SCARLET FORTUNE. By Henry Herman. 


Lhe Globe says :—‘ Mr. Herman has written a tale of quite sensational interest. 
Picture bx 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY ‘A SON OF THE MARSHES.’ 
ON SURREY HILLS. By ‘A Son of ae Marshes,’ Author of 
nals of a Fishin 5 Vill age,’ “Woo dland, Moor, and Stream.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A volume by that delightful writer, ‘‘A Son of the ‘Meds s, will be heartily 
received by naturalists and lovers of aed life. Even Richard Jefferies himself 
could not surpass the faithful minuteness with which the writer notes the habits and 
haunts of bird, beast, and fish.'— 7Ymes. 


ve ards, 2s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport On and 
Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DonaLp Macintyre, V.C., late 
Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkahs; F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. Post 8vo, with numerous I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. 
‘We have read many books on Himalayan, Thibetan, and Cashmerian sport, but 
none more modest, more ple asant, more amusing, or more interesting. Saturday 
Review. 


MR. INNES SHAND'S NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
KILCARRA. By ALEX. INNES SHAND, Author of ‘ Half-a- 


Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners,’ ‘ Fortune's Wheel,’ etc. Three 
vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
‘A very well written novel. Few of the novels of the year have a brighter style 
or a fresher plot than ‘‘ Kilcarra.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘ A delightful novel, which one may read with pleasure and profit.'—Scotsman. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 
ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. By HELEN 


Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. 8vo, with Portrait by Lane, 7s. 6d. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
‘UNLESS!’ A Romance. By RANDOLPH HAINES. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
‘A thoroughly enjoyable romance, written with power and skill.'—A/anchester 


Gi ourter. 
A really fresh, original, and well-told story.'—V.2. Daily Jaz? 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 
Only Authorised English Translation. 


MY WATER CURE, as Tested through more than Thirty 
Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of 
Health. By SepastiAn Knerpp, Parish Priest of Worishofen (Bavaria). With 
a Portrait and other Illustrations. Translated from the Thirtieth German 
Edition by A. de IF. Crown Svo, 5s. 

‘© My Water Cure” is undoubtedly a ‘‘ quaint book.” There i is something restora- 
ave in its very unconventional sieanlicies and earnestness.’—Satura fay Review. 
‘ A truly wonderful account of the achievements of water. "—Observer. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURCH and LONDON. 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 





THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MR. LAW'S ‘HISTORY 
OF HAMPTON COURT.’ 

A HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE. By Ernest 

Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. III. ORANGE and GUELPH TIMES. 


Fcap. 4to, with numerous Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans, 31s. 6d. 


This volume concludes the History of the Palace down to the year 1891, with an 
Appendix of all the occupants of Private Apartments ve the last 130 years, with 
notes on their lives ; and an exhaustive Index to the whole work. 


Vol. I. (TUDOR TIMES), Vol. II. (STUART TIMES), 21s. each. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION.  Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., Fellow of Mag” 
dalen College, Oxford. 

c 1]. P- Fditi a ped on tend sade = t the Chiswick 
1. Small-Paper Edition, pott 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, at the s 

Press, and bound in buckram, 4s. 6d. 

>». Large-Paper Edition, post 8vo, limited to 150 copies, ros. net. 

Both editions contain an autotype facsimile of a portion of the original MS. 

‘Mr. Kenyon’s translation, with its e ju 1ipment of introduction, commentary, and 
explanatory notes, shows that he is well qual lified to define the bearing of the new 
information upon previously received notions of the history and polity of Athens.’— 
Times. 


THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
Translated, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Introductory Essay, by 
GrorGe Lonc, M.A. New Edition, printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand- 

6s. (Large-Paper Edition out 


made paper, and bound in buckram. Pott 8vo, 


of print.) 


‘Few care to read Marcus - urelius in the original, and few would profit by doing 


so. His ‘** Thoughts bel yngt e literature of the world in virtue of their matter, 
not in virtue of their style, and, as M: sithew Arnold long ago p inted out, Mr. Long's 
presentation of them in E nglish dress is, beyond comparison, the best.’— 777es. 





Just Published. 
UNIFORM with LONG'S ‘ANTONINUS’ and KENYON’S ‘ARISTOTLE 
ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION.’ 


THE DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS. With the Encheiridion 
and Fragments. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by GEorGE Lona, 
M.A. New Edition. 2 vols. pott 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the 
Chiswick Press, and bound in buckram, 1os. 6d. 


, 2 vols. post 8vo, limited to 150 copies, 21s. net. 


Large-Paper Edition 
*,* This is now the only complete Englist sh Translation of Epictetus, comprising 
as it does Arrian’s ‘ Discourses,’ together with the Encheiridion and Fragments. 


EURIPIDES: A New Literal Translation in Prose. By 


E. P. CoLERIDGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Vol. I. Rhesus—Medea—Hippolytus—Alcestis—Heraclidea—Supplices—Troades— 
Ion—Helena. 


Vol. II. Andromache — Electra— Bacchae — Hecuba—Hercules Furens—Pheenisse 
—Orestes—I phigenia in Tauris—Iphigenia in Aulis—Cyclops. 


NEW YOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


RICARDO ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND TAXATION. E ~— ar h Introductory Essay, Notes, Appendices, 
Bibliography, and Index. By E. K. Gonner, M.A., Lecturer on Economic 
Science, University College, Li at 01. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘The book is one that will prove invaluable to students of Political Economy. — 

Daily Chronicle. 


VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated by R. B. Boswett, M.A. 
Vol. I., containing ,‘ Babouc,’ ‘ Zadig,’ ‘ Plato’s Dream,’ ‘ Candide,’ ‘ L’Ingénu,’ 
and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


COUNT GRAMMONT'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


CHARLES IL., together with the ‘ Boscobel Tracts.’ Including two not | bef ore 
published, etc. oa Edition, thoroughly Revised. 3s. 6d. [Jomediately. 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF ARTHUR ies Tra: ns- 
lated by E. BeLtrort Bax. 5s. mmed , 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. The German Text, with the Prose 
Translation of ABRAHA\ 1H AYWARD. Thorou ghl y Revised, with Notes, Intro- 
duction on the History of the Faust Legend, and Bibliography. By Dr. C. A. 
BUCHHEIM. 55. (Jomediately. 


BOHN’S LIBRARY oF SPORTS AND GAMES. 


Vol. V. ATHLETIC SPORTS. Containing Cycling and 
Athletics, by H. Hewitt Grirrin; Skating, by DovGtas AbAms. Witl 
188 Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Vol. VI. ATHLETIC SPORTS. Containing Practical Horse- 
manship and Riding for Ladies, by W. A. Kerr, V.C. With 85 Ill 
trations. Small post ¢ 3s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES 


Just Published, in Four Parts, each Is. 6d. ; or complete in 
: ; I 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


AND CHILDREN’S PORTRAITURE IN 
ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 

Eight Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated 
Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, George 
Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, James Sant, R.A., and Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A. With Practical Hints for Figure Painting in 
Water-Colours by E. J. FLorIs. 


Recently Published, uniform with the above, in Four Parts, 
each Is. 6d. ; or complete in cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER 


AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE. 

Eight Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated 
Pictures after Landseer, Briton Riviere, R.A., H. W. B. Davis, R.A., 
Morland, W. Hunt, etc. 

* * Full lilustrated List of Vere Foster's Water-Colour Series sent post 
Sree on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 346, ts published This Day. 
CONTENTS. 
I. ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
Il. THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 
Il. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
IV. POACHING. 
V. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 








"I. LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 
VII. TAINE ON NAPOLEON I. 
Ill. ENGLISH REALISM AND ROMANCE. 
IX. WARWICK, THE KING MAKER. 
X. CHURCH PROGRESS AND CHURCH DEFENCE. 
XI. EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNIONISTS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


Just Published. Royal 8vo, 385 pages, cloth, Kl, 58. 
A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE SOUTH-AFRICAN 


BANTU LANGUAGES, 


Comprising those of ZANZIBAR, MOZAMBIQUE, THE ZAMBESI, KAFIR. 
LAND, BENGUELA, ANGOLA, THE CONGO, THE OGOWE, THE 
CAMEROONS, THE LAKE REGION, etc. By J. Torrenp, S.J., of the Zam ° 
besi Mission, Author ot ‘An Outline of a Xosa-Katir Grammar.’ : . 
London: KEGAN Pau, TRENCH, Triipner & Co., Limirep, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. — 
NEW SERIES. 
A FAITHFUL TRANSLATION FROM THE PERSIAN OF 


MIRKHOND’S ‘RAUZAT-US-SAFA.’ 


Part I., Volume I., containing the Moslem Version of our Bible Stories, from 
the creation of genii before Adam up to the death of Aaron. 





Printed, Published, and Sold under the patronage of the Roya. Asiatic Soci TY, 
22 Albemarle Street, London. Price 1os. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
Managers— {¥-.GREEN & CO., and i ee. 
Manegers—\ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., j  *ENCHURCH AvEnus, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ ; - BATAVIA, ‘ : “< 
COLOMBO, . ; ‘ BRISBANE, . ; ia 
RANGOON, . ‘ a ROCKHAMPTON, se 
KURRACHEE, : ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Fall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





THE 7 
Religious 
Review of Reviews 


Sllustrated. — Price Sirpence. — Monthly 
October Number Now Ready. At all Bookstalls and Railway Stations. 


PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 
CONTENTS. 

The Church Revival in Wales. By the DEAN or St. ASAPH. 
The Christian Kingdom Society. By the Epiror. 
Character Sketch: The Rev. Canon Harford. (With Portrait.) 
The Best Sermons of the Month— 

1. By Canon ScorrT HOLLAND. 2. By Rev. Dr. LEACH. 
Striking Thoughts from Recent Sermons. 
Suggestive Themes for Pulpit Treatment. 
The Work of the Church Missionary Society. 
The Mission World. (At Home and Abroad.) Illustrated. 
Recent Religious Books. 
Notes on Church Music. 


SOME LEADING ARTICLES. 
. By 


A Future State y the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstong, M.P. 

Town Life and Physique. By Sir MoRELL MACKENZIE. 

Why Has the Y.M.C.A. Failed? By Rev. J. S. REANEy. 

A Noble Work in Ge iuny. By the Countess OF MEATH. 

Alexandre Vinet. By Prof. PoLLens. 

Laurence Oliphant. By Rev. Sypney SMITH. 

Why Newman Went to Rome By R. H.H 

Candidates for Discipleship. By Prof. Marc Dops. 

Sermons. By Joun Ruskin. 

How to Prevent Clergyman’s Sore Throat. By Prof. A. S. Coats, N.Y. 
Toilers of the Deep. 

What is Proselytism By E. S. 

Extreme Criticism and its Consequences. By Rev. Prebendary LEATHES. 


On Phthisi By Prof. Tyxvatu. 
Rev. Dr. Allon. (Sketch and Portrait.) 


Experiments Worth Trying in the Ministry. By Rev. CHARLES SHELDON. 

Representative Churchmen: The B yp of St. Asaph. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. (Sketch and Portrait.) 

Preaching. By Kev. H. C. S. Mou er, Principal, Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

e Clergyman’s Magazine says :—‘Continues to deserve well of the religious 


of Churchmen.’ 


‘The publication is entitled to the support 
nd cream of the 


he Globe says :—*Gives the public every month the essence ; 
bus religious periodicals, as well as a summary of events in the religious world, 
Offices: 15 YORK STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
NEW YORK—-INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
MELBOURNE—J. ROBERTSON. BOMBAY—NORMAN & CO. 





R. SMITH’'S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT 


Wiy //lustrated 


Thousands of 






» \ Descriptive 
Testimonials ~ \U be Pamphlet 
\~\ i E- containing 
from all Ranks SS = = Selection of 
Testimonials, 


WEB Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


and Classes @& Uf 


of Society. 


LOorp CHARLES LENNOX Kerr, Scottish Club, London, writes : 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains ‘generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 

The Rev. G. W. Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir.—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I r eived yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 


comfort. 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, ° » 42,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ‘ £601,670. 
30ARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Epwarp WEBB, Esq., Chairman. 


J. D. ALexanoer, Esq. Sir Francis Kwno.ttys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. | C.B. : 
ALBERT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM FITZGERALD Pi_tcuHeER, Esq. 
Gitpert Fakir, Esq. | ‘THomas Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILES, E sq., M.P. W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
For two years and upwards, , ° . 5 percent. per annum. 
One vear, ‘ . ° ° ° e 4 99 i 
Six months’ notice , ‘ ‘ A ‘ oe os 


Three months’ notice 
GE ORG E W IL L I AM pe HOMSON, Chief Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapiTaL SuBScRIBED, ry - £2,000,000 9 0 
Paip Up, . ‘ . ° ° e ‘ P ‘ . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, " . . a ° ° ° . 223,000 0 90 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von AnpDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LgEan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4? se for Three and Four Years. 
5 pa for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W-.S. 
rt SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK — LIMITED. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED AND Patip-up, . ° £600, 000. 
With power to inc rease to £2,000,000. 
Head Ofice—40 ‘THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Office—25 CocksPpuR STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW Beatson BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
JouN FAatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH e+ Officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 


For 3 or more years fixed, ; . ats percent. per annum. 
»y 9 t0 12 months, 7 : re — - rr 
» O80 8 oe ja . ° 9 4 
9. OE 5s ‘ ‘ eae 


EpinsurGH OrFice—19 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘<< * « « oe 
PAID-UP CAPIT AL, a oe Ce ee ee ae 66,249 
RESERVE FUN an ad 16,848 


A; Bi: Gi AM PB EL L, E sq. . Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Dukk STREET, EDINBURGH. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ ; £505,000. 
Direc _ 
GeorGe AuLpjo JAmiEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 


GEORGE Topp CHIENE, E sq.) oi , Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbri ee r, Edinburgh. 

JouN M. CRABBIE, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncreiFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pirman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., ‘Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—¥. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C. A. 

REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DeBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Ooo gga 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





‘Tbotel and bydropathic 


Announcements. 


LDP SSS SSIS ILI DSL LS LDL LL LDL LL LLL SDL LD SDSS SD LD DD DS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


MounT EpurRaiM. 
Under the distinguished patronage of his = ace the late Duke of W elli ngton, K.G., 


the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and Frenc h | wine connoisseur ; table d'hote at separate 


tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND P ace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Ele ctric light through: nut. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hoéte 6 to 8 30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tuis is quite a different article from the so-called French “ offee, whic h is usually 
largely ad julterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
desc ee of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, is. 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK 8T. and 79 QUEEN S8T., EDINBURGH. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. gd., 


4s. od., 5s. 9d., or 6s. gd. ae Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. gd., 4s. gd., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDEEROBIEFS.- Children’s, 1s. ad 2? adies’ » 2S. 3d. $ 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—L. adies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. " per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 


Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


R:. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High- class Collectic on of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 











A COMPLETE HOME GYMNASIUM. 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 
HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invali lakes up but 6in. square fl yr room 3 1 
, scientific, dural ~ ¢ ‘coomeeh *nsive, cheap. ain, 42s. 
physi cians, saad rs, clergymen, editors use praise it. Cir- 





cular, 40 Illustrations, free. Prof. D. L “De NY School of 


em RADE MAKK) §=Physical Cultur me, Peau iry Road , MACCLESFIELD. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


4 FAROLA 


Yew’ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
—=—" “FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, 


Lan hore 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester ; 


generally. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


Retail everywhere. 


thus: 


London, and Export Oilmen 











SUTTON’S 
BULBS, 
GENUINE ONLY READING. 


DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR CULTIVATION. 








Price 10/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, 105/- each. 
Sent Carriage Free on Re ceipt of Remittance. 


SUTTON & SONS, “QE READING, 














“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 


HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


Thre 





GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 


pa ae er 8 LANCS. 
: oe 
eet eas ™ Physician— Dr. ANDERSON. 
es ! ase Lady Manag er— Miss KNOWLEs. 





Magnificently situated. 


Luxuriously furnished, 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 


Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


e hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 7Zerms Moderak. 





JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 





G. 
LORD SALISBURY. 

MR. SCHNADHORST,. 
WALT 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 


REPRINTE 


NATIONAL 


Lif: 


D 


FROM 


OBSERVER, 


CONTAINING LITERARY PORTRAITS OF 
LORD TENNYSON. J. G. BLAINE. 


R. SIMS. CARAN D’ACHE. 
SALVINI. 


WHITMAN. HENRY IRVING. 








the 'sket hes are good, and show a knowledge ar 
which is uncommon in these days.’ 


icSeSARY hays ION says: 


“The National Observer does not withh Id its hand from dealing justice. 


One of its most entertaining features is the ‘‘ Modern Men.’ 
a selection of these w 
to forget such work as rks appre -ciation of Sarasate, the 
criticism on Mr. Balfour (each in its way a mas 
and of prose)... . The volun bel re u 5 prove 
is not shortened that it cannot hit, nor is its eye 
what to aw and what to blame. — 
or not with 7%e 


from its stan dpo pint. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





The GRAPHIC ayes 
‘E very one who read the first collection will turn eagerly to its companion, 
and, though it is hig h pea aise to say so, he will n py isappointed ee All 


a faculty for judging men 


Last year 
published ; and few who read thi it volume are likely 
‘monstrously clever” 

terpiece both of discrimination 
s to us that the Oéserver’s arm 
blinded that it cannot see 
. Whether the reader's opinion jump 
National Ubserver's, there cannot be a doubt that he will 
recognise th at these twenty men are handled as they could not but be handled 
And there can be no doubt as to the mastery of words, 


the wit, the irony, the delight in a deed for a deed’s own sake, and the 


— us skill in the art of presentatior 
ght ful volume. 


PUBLISHER’ S CIRCULAR says :— 


* All wh » remem r the first series, or who apprecia 


and worthy of the brilliant paper in which they first saw light.’ 


The GLOBE says :— 


‘All more or less interesting. ... £ A greeably free-spoken.’ 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 


‘The viands are various . . . but the sauce with which they are served is 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 


always piquant, and should please all but queasy palates.’ 


n, which is the life of this altogether 


te Zhe National Observer, 
will turn with pleasure to a new series . . . witty, shrewd, and ably written, 


CECIL RHODES. 


H 
L¢ 


GEORGE 


H 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


SO 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 
ENRY LABOUCHERE. LEO XIi1. 

IRD Sgt ICE BOWEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 
LEWIS. M. DE BLOWITZ. 


ANS RICHTER. MARK TWAIN. 





LITERARY WORLD says :— 

‘Clever but often severe sketches.’ 
STAR says :— 

‘These ‘‘ Twenty Modern Men” make a clever and interesting book.’ 
QUEEN says :— ; 

‘They are dealt with in a lucid and independent style, and are excellent. 
LADY ~o 

‘They are brilliantly written.’ 
ANTI- JACOBIN says: 

‘They are not only smartly done, but often sparkle with apt criticism. 
BELFAST MORNING NEWS says: 


* Afford enjoyable reading. 


ME PRESS OPINIONS OF FIRST SERIES:- 


| The ATHENZEUM says: 


ST. 


ST. 


‘ Decidedly clever.’ 
JAMES’S GAZETTE says :- 

‘Will set the hero-worshippers shrieking. A book so clever and so packed 
with insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.’ 
ee ee — says :— 


‘It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ 


| ‘The GLASGOW ‘HERALD says: 


‘Clever personal sketches.’ 


37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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